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THE MOTHER'S TEAR. 


BY JESSE HAMMOND. 


The snow-wreath is gone from that desolate grave, 
And the dew-drop remains in its place, 

Like a tear that’s distilled from a pure source to lave 
Some mournful yet beautiful face ; 

And the daisies, like emblems of purity, show 

That innocence slumbers in silence below. 


The spring breeze mourns o'er my child's lonely abode, 
And the rain-drop falls light on his bed, 
Like a sigh anda tear by heaven bestow'd 
To hallow the place of the dead ; 
While nature's soft voice seems a tribute to pay 
Where her own early blossom 1s with’ring away. 


‘ 


Lo! the mild moonbeams rest on the spot where he lies, 
And their radiance gilds the grave's gloom, 

As if heaven looked down with its bright starry eyes 
To illume the long night of the tomb ; 

And where solitude reigns and that calm light is shed, 

I could fancy the Deity smiles on the dead. 


And at this lonely hour, now the vain world’s at rest, 
To that little green hillock I'll rove, 

Drop a tear on the tort that now hides his cold breast, 
O'erfraught with remembrance and love ; 

And with soft blended hues on the sod will it shine, 

Like a pilgrim’s rich off'ring at some sainted shrine. 


THE STRANGER. 


I saw him, Lucy, only once, as down the lighted hall 

We moved to music playfully, a stranger to us all; 

A stranger, with a pale white brow, and dark and meaning eye, 
Which ilashed like lightning on my own whene’er he passed me by— 





That soul lit eye! it haunts me still! so passionately deep, 
Like those which sometimes beam on us in visions of our sleep ; 
So sad, as if some shadowing grief kad o'er his spirit gone, 

Yet brightening as if it caught the answer of my own. 


I knew him not—yct even when I turned me from the dance, 
T saw his dark eye follow me—it could not be by chance ; 

1 knew him not, and yet his tones were breathed upon my ear 
So swwetly low and musical, I could not choose but hear. 





He spoke of sunny Italy, of Venice and her Isles ; 

Of dark moustachio'd cavaliers, and fair Signora’s smniles ; 

Of music melting on the seas, of moonlight upon bowers, 

Of fair hands wreathing silken curls, with gay and pleesant flowers. 


And when he spoke of lovely ones, or praised a soul-lit eye, 

His full deep glance was fixed on mine, as if it sought reply ; 

The flush was deepened on my cheek, my voice grew faint and low, 
I trembled at his earnest gaze—'twas foolishness I know. 


We parted at my father's door, the moonlight sweetly shone, 

And I was standing at his sile—my arm was on his own ; 

He sighed—dear Lucy, how he sighed ;—my eyes grew faintly dim, 
It pained my heart to hear him sigh—I could have wept for him. 


He spoke of disappointed hope, of dreams that faded soon, 

The dew-drops of life’s joyous morn, which vanished ere its noon ; 
He spoke of lonelinessof heart, of weariness and pain, 

And murmured that a life like his was desolate and vain! 


He said his father's castle frown'd upon a distant shore— 
(A castle, Lucy, think of that, he is a Count or more ;) 
That solitude was inits halls, chill, prison like and lone, 
Ungladdened by the smile of love, or woman's kindly tone. 


And then, dear Lucy, (blame me not,) we wept with one another; 
You would yourself have pitied him, and loved him as a brother ; 
So handsome and so sorrowful, so haughty, yet so kind ; 

Oh, dear! 1 cannot keep his look one moment from my mind. 


He pressed my hand at parting, and to-night he will be here, 
While Pa is at his game of chess, and Ma is nowhere near ; 
Excuse me, dearest Lucy, now indeed, I cannot write ; 
To-morrow I will tell you more, he will be here to-night. 


P.S...Oh! dearest Lucy, pity me, I really think I'm dying, 
My heartis like a heart of lead—my eyes are red with crying ;— 
But yesterday the bank was robbed, and of a large amount— 
My father caught the robber, and, oh Lord—it was my Count ! 





A ST. PHILIP’S DAY AT PARIS. 
From “ Loose Sketches,” by Mr. Michael Angelo Titmarsh. 

When the Champs Elysées were last decorated, it was for that grand serio- 
comic melodramatic spectacle of December 15th, in the midst of which the bones 
of Napoleon were restored to us. Here is May, and the men are again busy 
with shows, and lamps, and trophies. To-day, we are hailing the birth-dav ot 
the King ; to-morrow, we rejoice at the christening of a young prince, whom 
three cardinals attended to the font, and for whom has been provided a certain 
quantity of flaid from the river of Jordan. Upon King Louis Philippe—upon 
St. Philippe, his patron (the elder branch have monopolized St. Louis)—upon 
the Count of Paris—upon the city of the same name, and the fools dwelling in 
it who have gratified the young pap-devourer with the present of a fine sword 
that, pray Heaven, he may never use—upon the French custom of giving fétes ; 
viz., upon the féte at the entry of the Queen of Louis XIV., whoin he treated 
a0 well, upon the fétes of Louis XV., upon the grand {fétes of Louis XVI, of 
the federation, of Robespierre and the Supreme Being, of Buonaparte. Napoleon, 
Louis XVIIL, Napoleon again, and the Champ de Mai, then Louis XVIII. once 
more, of Charles’s fétes, of Louis Philippe’s féves—of all these it would be 
pretty easy to make jokes, and speak wholesome moralities : but what is the use? 
Come what will, these people will have their poles, their drums, their squibs,aid 
fireworks, and their other means of sunshiny recreation. 

There are secrets in every man’s pleasure: let us respect them even withoui 
knowing them. I saw a man to day, in the Champs Elysées—a large, fat man, 
with ear rings and immense shirt collar—a grandfather at least—walking placidly 
in the sunshine, sucking a stick of barley-sugar. He had sucked it in a beautiful 
conical way, and was examining its amber apex, glistening between his eye and 
the orb of day. He was showing his loyalty, in a word, to his King, and mant- 
festing his joy, his reverential joy, at the christening of the Count de Paris. And 
why not? 

‘That same day other men were showing their loyal hilariousness in other ways, 
viz. :—All the dignitaries of the state, the church, law, d&c., made speeches 1 
their best clothes, according to theirseveral degrees. Ali the aifibassadors put 


| legged man would make a fortune in that case, and nobody be the poorer. Who 


| vet skull cap, covers a part of his bead, under which fall thick flakes of snow- 


| reflect the sun, and yet are cool! 


in the name of this sympathizing society, made an oration. At night their 
hotels covered themselves over with pieces of cork and fat, in which wicks joy- 
fully blazed. 

Five hundred soldiers scaled the summit of the Arc of the Etoile, and fired a 
sort of squibs out of their guns. Artillerymen stood at the foot of the arch,and 
their pieces propelled many roaring rounds of gan-powder and wadding to hail 
the happy anniversary. pope 

Perhaps I thought the fat, silent, sunshiny man, calmly sucking his sugar-stick, 
the most sincerely happy and loyal of them all; for as for the guns and the am- | 
bassadors, it is their business to shout, and they are loaded, wadded, greased,and 
polished for the puroose. But let us take things as we find them: let us, con- 
tented with effects, not be too squeamish and curious about the causes. Here 
is the sun shining, the heaven faultlessly blue, the leaves bright, the fountains 
playing, and five hundred thousand people happy. What can one want more? 
If people had but the means, it would be a blessing to have eighteen-score-and- 
five kings’ birth-days in the year. 

Bang, bung, bom, boom! there they go, and all the breakfast things begin to 
clatter. I don't care to own that I feel nervous at hearing them ; each roar 
gives one a slight epigastric thump; one affectsto be at his ease, but waits all 
the time most anxiously for the succeeding bom ; you play with your egg during 
the time, and make believe to read the newspaper, but in reality you enjoy 
neither. Wherever we go, Miles takes the wall of us ; and, accordingly, the 
first thing we heard of the féte this morning was the guns; and the first thing 
we saw of it, the great, stalwart, jack-booted, brazen-helmeted gendarme, trotting 
his heavy Mecklenbourg horse down the avenues of the Champs Elysées, and 
standing at every corner of every street leading thither. a 

Having passed the gendarmes (and may the time come when the Parisians, 
like ourselves, may find one in every street, not to watch their politicians, but 
their pockets !), we come immediately upon the Champs Elysées, where the 
féte is in the very act of going on. The trees are lined with beggars of various 
queer descriptions ; old men with wonderful beards, and looking old enough to 
have seen Louis X|V. pass down the road on his way to Versailles. A great 
wanderer about the town knows most of the beggars who exercise their trade in 
it; but these mysterious men come from their dens and haunts in the provinces 
—perhaps from foreign lands, across Alp or Pyrenee, attracted hither by the news 
of the great festival. The tales of beggars in story-books are always marvellous 
and pleasant in the romances of chivalry. In the Spanish novels, in the old 
English comedies, what a jolly, easy life do they lead !—what good scraps of 
songs do they sing !—how full are they of bitter Diogenic jokes, and moral com- 
parisons of their state and that of kings, great personages, &c.! J saw the other 
day a hump-backed beggar boy lying in the sun, and counting his day's gain; he 
had, fora certainty, furty penny-pieces in his hand-—but, whenever any one pass- 
ed, interrupted his arithmetic to ask, in a whining voice, fur some more coppers. 
Yonder is an old, wooden legged Orpheus, reclining against a tree and singing a 
most doleful ditty about a poor blind man who lost his dog. He sings so atro- 
ciously, that it is your bounden duty to give hima penny. He has at his feet, 
or foot, a little carpet, covered all over, pardi, with larger and smaller copper 
coins. Ah! why are not princes christened every day? That honest wooden- 


is ever the poorer for giving away pence to beggars! A 
Yonder is the very finest of the mendicant order I ever saw. His face is 
faultless!y beautiful; he has old bland, blind venerable eyes ; a little green vel- 


white hair; upon his old bosom reposes a beard—the wool of the Cashmere goat 
is not whiteror finer. He has a little bird-organ—a little old bird-organ, that 
pipes feeble tunes. That organ must be many, many centuries old; mayhap 
invented in those very days when fair Cecilia took her patent out, and angels 
hushed the flutter of their wings, and listened to her piping. Say, old man— 
sightless old man! thine eyes are calm and bright,—blue limped lakes which do 
O, ancient organ man, when were thine eyes 
lit up with natural fires? Perhaps the blazing sand of Damiet—fire against fire, 
did scorch their lustre out, where good Saint Louis led his red-cross knights, and 
being conquered, led them back again. Perhaps fierce Bajazet, dread Ilderim 
(what time the rash Borgundian Nevers, with Ev, de Bar, Trimouille, and ce 
la Marche, Concy, and Boucicault, the pride of France, laid down their arms 
before the conquering Turk, upon the meaaows of Nicopolis), put out the 
beacons of this old man’s eyes. A gallant warrior then, and blithe and 
young, with pennoned lance, shouting his battle ery, aud ever foremost in the 
press of war. 

This would make our old man, at least, five hundred and seventy years old ; 
perhaps he is not so much—perhaps he is only Louis XIX. in disguise, come 
from Prague to visit his capital. We have in history hundreds of such examples. 
Psha !—a fig for such rambling nonsense ; drop a penny into the old man's tray, 
and pass on. Very likely, if he get enough of them, he will fuddle him 
self to-night ; and so he, tvo, will rejoice, after his fashion, on the king's birth- 
day. ° 
‘A point that must strike an Englishman naturally, is this. Under the trees 
there are many scores of comfortable booths-—barrels of wine advantageously 
placed, legs of matton, and savsages gazing upon the passer-by with friendly 
eyes ; and yet, though it is three o'clock, nobody eats. I had the curiosity to 
count in a dozen booths ;—in ove there was an elderly lady with three boys, in 
a school uniform ; in others, afew fellows in blouses—a few couples of soldiers, 
with a little small beer before them. But it is, evidently, sad work fur the booth- 
men, and let us hope the Government gives the honest people some subvention, 
to make them amends for the painful sobriety of the nation. 

On the other hand, gambling gues on at a frightful rate. Look, there is the 
celebrated Polish game, with the hooks ;—there is a table with fifty hooks, all 
numbered, and a ring, swinging bya cord, ata short distance. It is a penny a 
athrow. He who places the ring on the hook marked 50, thrice running, wins 
a watch; but this was never known since the memory of man. If you hit 
number 20, you have twenty macaroons ; if 3, three macaroons, and soon. Will 
it be believed, that sometimes one dves not hit any hook atall? 1 had six 
pennyworth of throws, and came off with vine macaroons—and very nasty ma- 
caroons too! Now, if I had laid out a penpy in the regular way of barter, | 
might have had twelve macaroons, with @ good profit to the vendor, too. Such 
is chance ;—O, cursed lust of gain! Butif I lose, somebody wins ; let us con- 
sole vurselves, therefore and be happy, for is it not St. Philip’s day ? 

Besides the hooks, there was the old roulette table, in which ski!l goes for 
naught; and here the high prizes were not merely macaroun cakes, but pic- 
tures, neatly framed ; representing ‘*/e bonheur conjugal,” or “la bonne mére,” 
or the Prince de Joinville in jack-boots, superintending the exhumation of Na- 
puleon, or other subjects connected with the life or burial of the great hero of 








gets and at last he hit the bull’s eye; down came a Cupid, and c 





the people. There is something affecting about these rude pictures. The pev- 
ple always have a kind, hearty taste. They don't care for ogling nudities, such | 
as excite the eyes of their betters. Their simple faith is raised by homely pa 

rables; and no doubt the reader remembers the time when, as a liitle child, he | 
placed implicit reliance in all the pictures of his spelling-bouk. In all the ways 
of children there is something sacred ;—and yonder wondering peasants In sabots 
and high caps, thos» grave, brown faced simple soldiers taking shots with the 
pop-gun, are children in their way. There are many pop gun establishments | 
about the Champs Elysées: one has for target, agreat Turk, if you hit him 

straight in the middle, the monster fires off a pistol. Another is a Scotchman. 


who salotes you in a similar fashion. By the way, this is the onlv time in France 
that T have seen a Scotch Highlander represented in a grotesque fashion ; whe- 
ther it is because their costume is becoming and bizarre, or because the Scots in 
old days were allied with our neighbours, or because the French love Walter 





on their corduns, plaques, crachats, @ad white breeches; and one of their body, | 


Scott's novels, certain it is, they never inake jokes at the expense of the Calede- 







nians, but content themselves with hating and girding at us English. J 
soldier as brown as a halfpenny take a vast number of shots at one of the: 


ellow with calico roses, by which wreath he was made as happy as if he 
knocked down Ab del-Kader himself. 


Round the open square of the Champs Elysées are a vast number of booths 


| and exhibitions ; all Napoleon’s battles, of course ; no less than four companies 
of strong men; “Les Hercules des Hercules ;” “the Indian strong men;” 


“the strong men with the fairy pony,” &c. The drums and trum pets make an 
awful banging and braying ; Socrisse stands in front, in his jacket and tow-wig, 
aud makes melancholy jokes. When the ladies with short petticoats have done 
dancing on the ropes within, they come out solemnly, aud range themselves in 
their dirty pink cotton pantaloons before the eyes of the vulgar, to tempt them 
to go intothe booth. But this isa great mistake; I, for my part, was just on 
the point of entering the booth of the Indian athletes, upon the faith of a pic- 
ture in which these personages were represented—the men of swarthy hue, in 
incredible postures of strength, the women of ravishing beauty—when, on a 
sudden a company of these Indians came forward to the outer stage, and a 
homelier, uglier race of Frenchmen I never saw. So it is with other shows. 
There is the Belgian fat woman, only sixteen, and four-and-twenty stone ; though 
so young she possesses, it is said, every accomplishment ; can talk a ne lan- 

guages, play upon innumerable instruments, and dance with grace and lightness. 

But the Indian jugglers made us incredulous, and our party determined not to 

visit the fat young Belgian lady. 

We had, however, an excellent ‘view of the gentlemen climbing the immense 
mat de cocagne for the prizes dangling at the top. There was a gold watch,two 
silver ditto, silver mugs, forks and spoons of the same precious metal to reward 
the enterprising men who ascended to the summit of the pole. But even this 
institution, simple and praiseworthy as it seems, is not altogether pure. It ap- 
pears that there is a society of climbers in Paris, fellows who can walk upa 
greased pole as easily as common mortals up a staircase, and these individuals 
come early round the mast, seize upon the principal prizes, and, selling them, 
divide the profits among their corporation. The age of maypoles is extinct when 
you see them delivered over to this unhallowed commerce. For my part, too, I 
very much doubt the sincerity of a person who accosted us, having in his pos- 
session some gold rings, a pair of razors, and other articles, all of which he said 
he had found, and offered to sell at a great loss. In the first place, a man can’t 
find so many gold rings in the course of the day; and as for the razors, who the 
deuce would bring his case into such a place as this? 

As for the evening amusements, knowing that, however brilliant a man’s 
style may be, it is quite impossible to describe rockets and Bengal lights properly, 
and having seen a number of these fireworks, viz., at Rome, at Easter—at 
Feast of Lanterns, at Canton—at the peace, in Hyde Park, in 1814—our society 
determined to quit the town altogether for the evening, and to partake of a rus- 
tc dinner in the pretty village of Ville d’Avray. _ It ts half an hour's walk from 
— eras through the park, and you travel in the same time ‘ty the railroad 
rom Faris. 

Here, at the park-gates, is a pretty little restaurant, with a garden, where 
arebalis sometimes and dinner always, which latter we prefe We ‘ 
beefsteaks for four ina snug sort of hermitage, and very good wine, and 4 
and acalin sky,and namberless green trees round about. The waiter’s name is 
Amelia. She whispered to us knowingly that, in the hermitage above our’s 8 


couple of couples were en partic fine; and so, sure enough, after these ladies — 


and gentlemen had taken their little sober modicum of wine, their hearts rose, - 
and their tongues wagged, and they sang songs; the men, in parts, very prettily, 
the ladies sang solos atrociously out of tune. Presently came a fellow with an 
organ, and our jovial neighbours instantly got up and danced, in the midst of a 
great shrieking and laughter. 

When the organ man had done with the partie-fine, he came down to us and’ 
strock up two beautiful melodies, viz.,** Getting up Stairs,” and ‘** Jim Crow.” 
He had never been in England, he said, but his organ had, and there, no doubt, 
learned that delicious music. 

By this time the partie-fine had grown quite uproarious ; they were talking 
English to one another for ovr benefit—erying ‘* Yase,” “Gocdem,” ‘ How you 
do, mister,’ and soon. The clocks tolled eight, and Amelia's uncle, a maréchal 
des logés gendarmes, at Saint Cloud, who had come down to sce his niece, be- 
cause the poor girl had cut her thumbs the day before, conducted us through 
the silent grey park of Saint Cloud, across the palace, and so to the railroad 
station. 

Of course, the train had just set off ; and there was no cuckoo or other vehi- 
cle,though there would be hundreds for the grandes caux the next day ; wherefore 
Todd, Higgins, Blatherwick, and your humble servant, walked through the Bois 
de Boulogne, and so home. 

——__— 


LIFE OF PETRARCH. BY THOMAS 
2 Vols. Colburn. 


The appearance of these volumes is not without a special interest to the eri- 
tic, to whom, like ourselves, Mr. Campbell is endeared by many ties, moral, 
and political, no lessthan literary. We started in early life the greedy devou- 
rers of bis poetry ; and in our advance to maturer yeers, we have found abun- 
dant occasions for admiration, in his steady advocacy of whatever is highest and 
most honourable in principle. We loved the simplicity of his manners, the 
truthful constitution of his mind, his manly independence, and his devotion of 
time and money (to an extent far beyond men’s ordinary calculations of their 
disposable means) to succour and support the oppressed and the exile; and we 
are now following into the vale of years the almost lonely survivor of a literary 
race, with whose sentiments, peculiarities, and literary forms, we are still most 
familiar. The publication of another work by such a person, and under such 
circums'arees, is in itself a gratifying event, reviving pleasant recollections, 
and promising the renewal of impressions, not to be derived from the ordinary 
market of daily literature, which we are well pleased once more to encounter ; 
but our joy is mingled and tempered by ideas of leave-taking, and its hints on 
the nearness of that ‘necessary end” which awaits us, in common with all’ 
things earthly that have attained to a long duration. 

The characteristics of Mr. Campbell, ax an author, are too well 
known to the literary public to admit of a further critical examina- 
tion. Both as author and as man, he is so simple, so natural, and so 
unsfiected, that the character of his work might have been foretold on the sim- 
ple announcement of its title. There could be little hesitation in pre determin- 
ing that his Life of Petrarch would be a reflection of his own image of the 
man, unsophisticated by pedantic alembication, unstained by pre-conceived the- 
ories, but refined perhaps and exalted by the tint of bis own views of human 
nature, and his own poetic temperament. Of the origin of the undertaking 
Mr. Campbell speaks in his usuai straightforward way, and we shall, therefore, 
let him speak for himeelf. 

*T undertook to write the Life of Petrarch mure from accident than original 
lesign. It was known that the Rev. Archdeacon Coxe had bequeathed to the 
Library of the British Museum a MS. Life of the Poet, which he had written 
Mr. Colburn caused a copy of it to be taken; al d, intending it for publication 
requested metobethe editor. I readily agreed: for, as the Archdeacon had 


CAMPBELL, 


considerable literary reputation, I cou'd not imagine that he had left to a great 
public institution any work that was ill digested and not worthy of perusal: so 
{ surrounded myself with as many books connected with the subject as 1 could 
obtain, and applied assiduously to the study of lhalian literature. whieh I had 
neglected for some yrars Great, however, was my disappointment when, sit 


ting down to the Coxe Petrarchan MS., I found it an incomplete biography, that 
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ps short of the poet’s death by twelve years, written in a style so sprawling- 
ly diffuse that, where three words would serve, the Archdeacon is sure to em- 
ploy nine. | tried to remedy this fault by compression, but found that the reve- 
rend man’s verbosity defied all power of packing. If any one suspects me of 
dealing unfairly with the Archdeacon, let him go to the library of the British 
Museum and peruse the work in question—his scepticism will find its reward. 
* * To have edited this foetus of biography would have done no good to ei- 
ther Petrarch, or Archdeacon Coxe, or myself. I had employed, however, 
some time and trouble in consulting books and preparing notes for the proposed 
editorship ; and, unwilling to throw them away, I undertook to write a Life of 
Petrarch, for which I should be solely responsible.” 

In this short extract we are let into the secret, (that secret so often and so 
jealously concealed in preliminary announcements,) that the author has discover- 
ed no new light—that he possesses no stores of peculiar information—that he 
looks to no longer-sighted views of his subject, than those of his predecessors, 
save only inasmuch as lie is enabled to see further, by standing on their shoul- 

If, as we hope, aught remains yet to be discovered of the remote times 
in which Petrarch flourished, illustrative either of his personal character, or the 
nature of his influence with his contemporaries, the novelties are to be expected 
from the zeal and industry of native Italians; and the proper aad “ limited 
task” of the English biographer extends but to diffusing, by a clear, judicious, 
and elegant narrative, the best account of his subject that can be elaborated 
from a comparison of the most trustworthy authorities at present’ known. ‘To 
this Mr. Campbell has judiciously bounded his ambition ; and we have from him 
no self-trumpetings, no boastings of acquaintance with the learning and lan- 
g of Italy superior to that of the natives themselves, no claims of inge- 
nious discoveries, but a plain and round statement that he has in general folluw- 
ed the text of De Sade, correcting by the aid of Petrarch’s latest biographer, 
Baldelli, the few inaccuracies in his memoirs, chiefly of dates, which the latter 
industrious author has detected.” 

One excellent consequence of the biographer's judicious limitation of his 
duty, is the absence of wearisome polemics, of those tiresome and wire-drawn 
diddbesions on disputed epochs and equivocal references, with which antiqua- 
rian pedantry delights to weary the reader. Taking lis own view of the case, 
he states it succinctly, and declares his reason for adopting it, without wasting 
time and labour in re-weighing the conflicting statements of predecessors, or 
sifting the bushel of chaff, to obtain the three grains of wheat, not always to be 
found at the bottom of the most imposing dissertations. Thus, for example, 
we are saved from the crambe repetita of that oft-debated difficulty, the real 
existenee of Laura, and the nature of Petrarch’s passion. We are presented 
with the common-sense side of the question, the side now most universally re- 
ceived; andthe absurd and the mistaken are neglected, to make room for mat- 
ters less questionable and of greater utility. That this is not the result of the 
author's imperfect acquaintance with his subject, is rendered clear by a short 
preface, dedicated to a critical review of the Biographers of Petrarch, which 
may be advantageously consulted by those who wish to make his Life a more 
elaborate study. The preface is followed by an opening chapter, containing a 
very short but very lucid statement of the distinguisuing characteristics of Pe- 
trarch, the state of literature and science at the time he flourished, and a review 
of the great political contentions then carried on between the Popes and Em- 
perors; the whole forming a sort of framework, in which the author proposes 
to display the portrait he is abouttodraw. Jhisisa very essential prelimina- 
ry to the general reader, such as general readers now too commonly are; but 
from the exceeding clearness of the narrative, the commanding point of view 
from which Mr. Campbeil has enabled himself to take it, may not be altogeth- 
er unserviceable to some who profess to have done more than dip into the com- 
plicated story of middle-aged [ialy. 

With respect to the general character of the work, there is one class of rea- 
ders who may be a little disappointed in it; and that is the lovers of what is 





















James I., whom Sully pronounced to be the most learned fool in Europe: But 
in classical knowledge he was more fit to be the scholar of Petrarch than his 
examiner, so that the poet at least made a safe choice. When! conceive the 
examination,I cannot help comparing its farce to scenes which | have sometimes 
seen in a poor village theatre, where the paucity of actors compels the manager 
to allot the parts to performers, just as he can find them. I have seen the gay 
young lover personated by a fat old man of sixty, who, at the end of the come- 


their youthful rashness, the stage father being all the while a palpable stripling, 
in spite of a wig and face besmeared with whiting. If Petrarch, however, 
learned nothing from the king, the king learned something from Petrarch. 
Among the other requisites for examining a Poet Laureate which Robert posses- 
sed, wasan ullerégnorance of poetry. He was like the algebraist who, after 
hearing some beautifol verses, asked what they proved. He had been a ecund 
utilitarian in his faiin that poetry was a pretty thing, but of mo moral use. But 
Petrarch hed his blind on the subject, so that Robert saw, or believed 
he saw, something useful in the divine art.” 

Early in life Fetrarch made a voyage to Paris, and some of the haunters of 
Tortoni’s and the Rue de la Paix may be glad to know what he thought of that 
city and its inhabitants :-— 

** Paris, though always inferior to its fame, and much indebted to the lies of 
its own people, is undoubtedly a great city. Tobe sure, ] never saw a dirtier 
place, except Avignon. At the same time, its population contains the imost 
learned of men, and it is like a great basket in which are collected the rarest 
fruits of every country. From the time that its university was founded, asthey 
say, by Alcuin, the teacher of Charlemagne, there has not been, to my kuow- 
ledge, asingle Parisian of any fame. The great luminaries of the univcrsity 
were all strangers ; and, if the love of my country does not ceceive me, they 
were chiefly Italians, such as Pietro Lombardo, Tomaso d’Aquino, Bonaven- 
tura, and many others. The character of the Parisians is very singular. There 





barbarians. At present the case is wholly changed. 
of society, ease, and playfulness in conversation now characterise them. They 
seek every opportunity of distinguishing themselves ; and make war against al! 
cares with joking, laughing, singing, eating, and drinking. Prone, however, us 
tuey are to pleasure, they are not heroic in adversity. ‘The French love their 
country and their countrymen; they censure with rigour the faults of other na 
tions, but spread a proportionably thick veil over their own defects.” 

Ju turning over the pages of the volume before us, we notice a mistake into 
which Mr. Campbell hus fallen, probably in translating some Italian authority. 
He says that Petrarch’s precious MS. of Virgil, with the note on Laura, is no 
longer in Italy, having been removed by the French during the last conquest. 
The volume was, wita other things, restored at the Restoration, and is now in 
the Ambrosian library. 

We have marked down several additional passages for extract, but must 
pause for the present. We may, however, return to the volumes for a second 
notice. 








BARNABY RUDGE.—THE NEW STORY BY “ BOZ.” 
CHAPTER XXVIi. 

Mr. Haredale stood in the widow's parlor with the door-key in his hand, gazing 

by turns at Mr. Chester and at Gabriel Varden, and occasionally glancing down- 

ward at the key as in the hope that of its own accord it would unlock the mys- 


whether they were walking in the same direction, recalled him to himself. 
“No,” be said. ‘ Our roads diverge—widely, as you know. For the pre- 
sent, I shall remain here.” 
“You will be hipped, Haredale ; you will be miserable, melancholy, utterly 





“‘commonly called” sentiment and poetry. The life of a poet of so much re- 
finement and delicacy as Petrarch, written by another highly imaginative poet, 


may be expected to run principally on criticism and poetic illustration ; andthe | 


lovers of transcendental heroics may expect to find in Mr. Campbell's pages a 
reflection of their own favourite and habitual ideas. In neither of these ex- 
pectations will the parties be gratified. The political and philosophic aspects 
of the Italian have exercised more attraction for his biographer, than bis po- 
etic peculiarities ; and heis too sincere in his dislike of sickly affectations to 
fall into them himself. On the contrary, he writes almost wholly under the in- 
fluence uf his affections. Heseems ever in search of traces of human nature, 
and evidently more delights in the portraiture of the man, than of the poet. 
There is even a shade of Scotch homeliness in bis mode of treating his theme ; 
and when be regards his subject with a poet's eye, it is more with the eye of a 
Burns, than of any otherof the childrer: of song. Let us instance, for exam- 
ple, his account of Petrarch’s first interview with Laura, and the reflections he 
makes on the nature and consequences of that passion :— 

“Tn that year he first saw Laura. Concerning this lady, at one time, when 
no life of Petrarch had been yet written that was not crude and inuccurate, his 
biogpap launched into the wildest speculations. One author considered her 
as an allegorical being ; another discovered her to be a type of the Virgin Mary ; 
Other thought her an allegory of poetry and repentance. Some denied her 
¢ rical existence, and deemed her a mere phantom beauty, with which 
e : ¥ : rs 

poet had fallen in love, like Pygmation with the work of his own creation. 
All these caprices about Laura’s history have been long since dissipated, though 
the principal facts respecting her were never distinctly verified, till De Sade, 
her own descendant, wrote his memoirs of the Life of Petrarch. —Petrarch him- 
If relates that in 1327, exactly at the first hour of the 6ih of April, he first 





“beheld Lavra in the church of St. Clara of Avignon, where neither the sacred- 


ness of the place, nor the solemnity of the day, could prevent him from being 
smitten for life with human love. In that fatal hour he saw a lady, a little 
younger than himself, in a green mantle sprinkled with violets, on which her 

Iden hair fell plaited in tresses. She was distinguished from all others by 

er proud and delicate carriage. ‘The impression which she made on his heart 
was sudden, yet it was never effaced. * * While many writers have erred in 
considering Petrarch’s attachment as visionary, others, who have allowed the 
reality of his passion, have been mistaken in their opinion of its object. They 
allege that Petrarch was a happy lover, and that his mistress was accustomed to 
meet him at Vaucluse, and make him a full compensation for his fondness. No 
one at all acquainted with the life and writings of Petrarch will need to be told 
thatthis is an absurd fiction. Laura, a married woman, who bore ten children 
to a rather morose husband, could not have gone to Vaucluse without the most 
flagrant scandal. It is evident from his writings that she repudiated his passion 
whenever it threatened to exceed the limits ef virtuous friendship. On one 
occasion, wheu he seemed to presume too far upon her favour, she said to him 
with severity, ‘I am not what you take me for.’ If his love had been success 
ful he would have said less about it. Of the two persons in this love affair, I 
am more inclined to pity Laura than Petrarch. Independently of her personal 
charms, I cannot conceive Laura otherwise than as a kind-hearted, loveable 
woman, who could not well be supposed to be totally indifferent to the devo- 
tion of the most famous and fascinating man of his age. On the other hand, 
what was the penalty that she would have paid if she had encouraged his ad- 
dresses as far as he would have carried them! I would not go so far as to 
say that she did not at times betray an anxiety to retain him under the spell 
of her fascination ; as, for instance, when she is said to have cast her eyes to 
the pom in sadness when he announced his intention to leave Avignon; but 
still [ should like to hear her own explanation before | condemned her. And, 
after all, she was voly anxious for the continuance of attentions, respecting 
which she had made a fixed understanding that they should not exceed the 
bounds of innocence. We have no distinct account liow her husband regarded 
the homage of Petrarch to his wife—whether it flattered his vanity, or moved 
his wrath. As tradition gives himno very good character for temper, the latter 
supposition is the more probable. Every morning that he went out he might 
hear from some kind friend the praises of a new sonnet which Petrarch had writ- 
ten on his wife ; and, when he came back to dinner, of course his good humour 
was not improved by the intelligence. He was in the habit of scolding her 
till she wept: he married seven months after her death, and, from all that is 
known of him, appears to have been a bad husband. I suspect that Laura paid 
dearly for her poet’s idolatry.” 

Nothing can be more probable, more truthful,than this very simple statement ; 
yet what a downfall from the lofty heroics in which the world (especially the 
female world) has been accustomed to enshrine the loves of the lady of Avig- 
non !—what a blow to the romantic and the visionary ! 

Again, the unsophisticated account of Petrarch’s coronation in the Capi- 
tol, contrasts forcibly with the inflamed imaginations of poetasters and witlings 
of all countries, who have heretofore treated the subject :— 

“* Though he had accepted the laurel amidst the general applause of his con- 
temporaries, Petrarch was not satisfied that he should enjoy this honour without 
passing through an ordeal as to his learning. Laurels and learning had been for 
one hundred years habitually associated in men’s minds; and Petrarch probab!y 
imagined what Buchanan expressed in a subsequent age. 


Sola doctoram monumenta vatum 
Nesciunt Fati imperium severi ; 

Sola contemnunt Phlegethonta et Orci 
Jura superbi. 


Shakespeare and Burns, how durst ye contrive your Falstaff and Tam o’Sban- 
ter without a vestige of learning! The person whom Tetrarch selected for 
his examiner in erudition was the king of Naples. Robert the Good, as he was 
in some respects deservedly called, was, for his age, a well-instructed man, and, 
for a king, a prodigy. He had also some common sense, unlike our own King 


wretched,”’ returned the other. ‘ Itis a place of the very last description fora 
man of your temper. I kuow it will make you very miserable.”’ 

“ Let it,” said Mr. Haredale, sitting down; “ and thrive upon the thought. 
| Good night!” 


Feiguing to be wholly unconscious of the abrupt wave of the hand which | 


rendered this farewell tantamount to a dismissal, Mr. Chester retorte:i with a 
| bland and heartfelt benediction, and inquired of Gabriel in what direction he 
was going. 

** Yours, sir, would be too much honor for the like of me, 
smith, hesitating. 

‘**T wish you to remain here alittle while, Varden,” said Mr. Haredale without 
locking towards them. ‘* I have a word or twoto say to you.” 

‘| will not intrude upon your conference another moment,” said Mr. Chester 
with inconceivable politeness. ‘* Mav it be satisfactory to you hoth! God bless 
you!” So saying, and bestowing upon the locksmith a most refulgent sinile, 
| he left them. 
| ‘*A deplorably constituted creature, that rugged person,” he said, as he walk- 
| ed along the street; ‘‘he is an atrocity that carries its own punishment along 

with it—a bear that gnaws himself. And here is one of the inestimable advan- 
| tages of having « periect command over one’s inclinations. I have becn tempt- 
| ed in these two short interviews, to draw upon that fellow, fifty times. Five 

; men in six would have yielded cothe impulse. By suppressing mine, I wound 
| him deeper and more keenly than if I were the best swordsman in all Europe, 
and he the worst. You are a wise man’s very last resource,”’ he said, tapping 
the hilt of his weapon; ‘‘ we can but appeal to you when all else is said and 
done. ‘To cometo you before, and thereby spare our adversaries so much, is a 
barbarian mode of warfare, quite unworthy any man with the remotes} preten- 
sions to delicacy of feeling, or,refinement.”’ 

He smiled so very pleasantly as he communed with himself after this manner, 
that a beggar was emboldened to follow him for alms, and to dog his footsteps 
for some distance. He was gratified by the circumstance, feeling it complimen- 
tary to his power of feature, and as a reward suffered the man to follow him until 
ne called a chair, when he graciously dismissed him with a fervent blessing. 

“ Which is as easy as cursing,” he wisely added, as he took his seat, ‘ and 
more becoming to the face. To Clerkenwell, my good creatures, if you please !” 
The chairmen were rendered quite vivacious by having such a courteous burden, 
and to Clerkenwell they went ‘at a fair round trot. 

Alighting at a certain point he had indicated to them upon the road, and pay- 
ing them something less than they had expected from a fare of such gentle 
specch, he turned into the street in which the locksmith dwelt, and presently 
stood beneath the shadow of the Golden Key. Mr. Tappertit, who was hard at 
work by lamplight, in a corner of the workshop, remained unconscivus of his 
presence until a hand laid upon his shoulder made him start and turn his head. 

“ Industry,” said Mr. Chester, is the soul of business, and the key-stone of 
prosperity. Mr. Tappertit, I shallexpect you to invite me to dinner when you 
are Lord Mayor of Lundon.” 

Sir returned the ‘prentice, laying down his hammer, and rubbing his nose on 
the back of a very souty hand, “I scorn the Lord Mayor, and everything that 
belengs to him. We must have another state of society, sir, before you catch 
me being Lord Mayor. How de do sir?” 

“The better, Mr. Tappertit, for looking into your ingenuous face once more. 
I hope you are well.” 


* replied the lock- 





pering hoarsely, ‘‘as any man can be uncer aggrawations to which [ am exposed. 
My l:fe’s aburden to me. If it wasn’t for wengeance, I'd play at pitch and toss 
with it on the losing hazard.” 

“Is Mrs. Varden at home?” said Mr. Chester. ! 

“Sir,” returned Sim, eyeing him over with a look of concentrated expression, 
—‘she is. Did you wish to see her?” 

Mr. Chester nodded. 

“ Then come this way, sir,” said Sim, wiping his face on hisapron. “‘ Follow 
me, sit. Would you permit me to whisper in your ear, one half a second !” 

** By all means.”’ 

Mr. Tappertit raised himself on tiptoe, applied his lips to Mr. Chester’s ear, 


to his ear again, again drew back, and finally whispered—* The name is Joseph 
Willet. Hush! I say no more.” 

Having said that much, he beckoned the visitor with a mysterious aspect to 
follow him to the parlor door, where he announced him in the voice of a gentle- 
man-usher. ‘*Mr. Chester.” 

“And not Mr. Ed'dard, mind,” said Sim, looking into the door again and ad- 
ding this by way of postscript in his own person ; ‘* it’s his father.” 

“But do not let his father,” said Mr. Chester, advancing het in hand, as he 
observed the effect of this last explanatory announcement, * do not let his father 
be any check or restraint upon your domestic occupations Miss Varden.” 

“Oh! Now! There! An’t I alwaysa saying it!” exclaimed Miggs, clap- 
ping herhands. “If he an’t been and took Misiss for her own daughter. Well, 
she do look like it, that she do. Ony think of that, mim !"j _ 

Is it possible,” said Mr. Chester, in his softest tones, “that this is Mrs 





Your sister. 
‘My daughter, indeed sir.” returned Mrs. V., blushing with great juvenility. 
“ Ah, Mrs. Varden!” cried the visitor. ‘Ah, ma’ain—humanity is indeed a 
happy lot, when we can repeat ourselves in others, and still be young as they. 
You must allow me to salute you—the custom of the country, my dear madam 
—yvyour daughter too" 
Dolly showed some reluctance to perform this ceremony, but was sharply re- 
proved by Mrs. Varden, who insisted on her undergoing it that m.nute. 


pride, she said with great severity, was one of the seven deadly sins, and humi- 
} ty aud lowliness of 





dy, kneels, along with his bride, before his venerable father for forgiveness of | though it sought to be, which distressed her very much. 


was a time when, from the ferocity of their manners, the French were reckoned | 
A gay disposition, love | 


tery ; until Mr. Chester, putting on his hat and gloves, and sweetly enquiring: 


« | am as well, sir,” eaid Sim, standing up to get nearer to his ear, and whis- | 


drew back his head without saying anything, looked hard at him, applied them | 


Varden! Iam amazed. That is not your daughter, Mrs. Varden! No, no. | 


For | 
| said Mrs. Varden 
heart were virtues. Wherefore she desired that Dolly . 
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would be kissed immediately, on pair of her just displeasure ; at tie same time 

giving her to understand that whatever she saw her mother do, she might safely 
ao herself, without being at the trouble of any reasoning or reflection on the 
; subject—which, indeed, was offensive and undutiful, and in dire contravention of 
| the church catechism. 
| Thus admonished, Dolly complied, though by no means willingly ; for there 
was a broad, bold look of admiration in Mr. Chester's face, refined and polished 
As she stood with 
| downeast eyes, not liking to look up and meet his, he gazed upon her with an 
| approving air, and then turned to her mother. 
| ‘My friend Gabriel (whose acquaintance [ only made this very evening) 
| should be a happy man, Mrs. Varden.” 
; ‘ Ab!” sighed Mrs. V., shaking her head. 
| Ah!" echoed Miggs. 

“Ts that the case?” said Mr. Chester, compassionately. ‘ Dear me !” 
“ Master has no intentions, sir,” murmured Miggs as she sidled up to him, 

‘but to be as grateful as his natur will let him, for everythink he owns which it 
| is in his powers to appreciate. But we never sir”—said Miggs, looking side- 
| ways at Mrs. Varden, and interlarding ber discourse with a sigh—** we never 
| know the full value of some wines aud fig-trees till we lose ’em. So much the 
, worse, for them as has the slighting of "em on their consciences when they're 
| gone to be in full blow elsewhere.”” And Miss Miggs cast up her eyes to sig- 
nify where that might be. 

As Mrs. Varden distinctly heard, and was intended to hear, all that Miggs 
said, and as these words appeared to couvey in metaphorical terms a presage or 
| foreboding that she would at some early period droop beneath her trials, and 
take an easy flight towards the stars, she unmediately began to languish, and ta- 
king a volume of the Manual from a neighboring table, leant her arm upon it, as 
though she were Hope and that her Anchor. Mr. Chester perceiving this, and 
seeing how the volume was lettered on the back, took it gently from her hand, and 
turned tne fluttering leaves. 

** My tavorite book, my dear madam. How often, how very often in his early 
| life—before he can remember "—(this clause was strictly true) ‘* have I de- 
duced little easy mural lessons from its pages, for my dear son Ned! You 
know Ned !” 

Mrs. Varden had that honour, and a fine affable young gentleman he was. 

“You're a mother, Mrs. Varden,” said Mr. Chester, taking a pineh of snuff, 
and you know waat I, as a father, feel when he is praised. He gives me some 
| Un€asiness—much uneasiness—he's of a roving nature, ma’am—from flower to 
| flower—from sweet to sweet—but his is the butterfly time of life, and we must 
not be hard upon such trifling.” 

He glanced at Dolly. She was attending evidently to what he said. 
what he desired! 

Phe only thing I object to in this little trait uf Ned's is,” said Mr. Chester, 
—‘‘and the mention of his name reminds me, by the way, that I am about to 
beg the favour of a minnte’s talk with you alone—the only thing I ubject to in 
it, is, that it does partake of insincerity. Now, however I may attempt to dis- 
guise the fact from myself in my affection for Ned, still I always revert to this— 
that 1f we are not sincere, we are nothing. Nothing upon earth. Let us be 
sincere, madam—” ; 

‘*—and Protestant,’? murmured Mrs. Varden. 

“and Proiestant above all things. Let us be sineere and Protestant, 
strictly moral, strictly just (though always with a leaning towards mercy), 
strictiy hunest, and strietly true, and we gain—it isa slivhi point, certainly, but 
still it is something tangible ; we throw upa groundwork and foundation, so to 











| 
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| speak, of goodness, on which we may afterwards erect some worthy super- 
| structure.” 


Now, to be sure, Mrs. Varden thought, here isa perfect character. Here is 

a meek, righteous, thorough-going Cinstian, who, having mastered all these qua- 
lities, so difficult of attainment; who, having dropped a pinch of salt on the 
tails of all the cardinal virtues, and caught them every one ; makes light of their 
possession, and pants for more morality. For the good woman never doubted 
(as many good tnen and women never do), that this slighting kind of profession, 
} this sett ig 80 little store by great matters, that sceming to say ** lam not proud, 
Tam what you hear, but I cousider myself no better toan other people; let us 
change the subject, pray "’—was perfectly genuine and true. He so contrived 
j it, and said it in that way that it appeared to have been forced from him, and its 
| eliect.was marvellous. 
Aware ofthe impression he had mado—few men were quicker than he at such 
discoveries—Mr. Chester followed up the blow by propounding certain virtnous 
m4xims, somewhat vague cud general iu their nature, doubtless, and occasionally 
pertaking of the character of truisms, worn a little out at elbow, but delivered 
in so charming a voice, and with such uncommon sereniiy and peace of mind, 
that they answered as well as the best. Nor is this to be wondered at; for av 
| hollow vessels produce a fer more musical sound in falling than those which are 
substaniial, so it will oftentimes be found that sentiments which have nothing 
in them make the loudest ringing in the world, and are the most relished 

Mr. Chester, with the volume gently extended in one hand, and with the 
other planted 'ightly on his breast, talked to them in the most delicious 
manner possible ; and quite enchanted dil his hearers, notwithstanding their 
conflicting interests and thoughts. Even Dolly, who, between bis keen regards 
and her eyeing over by Mr. Tappertit, was put quite out of countenance, could 
not help owning within herself that he was the sweetest-spoken gentleman she 
hadever secn. Even Miss Miggs, who was divided between admiration of Mr. 
Chester and a mortal jealousy of her young mistress, had sufficient leisure to be 
propitiated. Even Mr. Tappertit, though occupied as we have secn in gazing at 
his heart's delight, could not wholly divert his thoughts from the voice of the 
other charmer. Mrs. Varden, to her own private thinking, had never been so 
improved in ali her life; and when Mr. Chester, rising and craving permission 
to speak with her apart, took her by the hand and led her at arm’s length up 
stairs to the best sitting-room, she almost deemed him something more than hu- 
man. 

‘“‘ Dear madam,” he said, pressing her hand delicately to his lips; ‘ be seat- 
ed.” 

Mrs. Varden called up quite a courtly air, and became seated. 

“You may gaess my object!” said Mr. Chester, drawing a chair towards 
her. ‘You may divine my purpose? Iam an affectionate parent, my dear 
Mrs. Varden.” 

“That Iam sure you are,” said Mrs. V. 

“ Thauk you,” returned Mr. Chester, tapping his snuff-box lid. 
moral responsibilities rest with parents, Mrs. Varden.” 

Mrs. Varden slightly raised her hands, shook her head, and looked at the 
ground as though she saw straight through the glube, out at the other end, and 
into the immensity of space beyond. 

‘T may confide in you,” said Mr. Chester, “ without reserve. I love my son, 
ma’am, dearly ; and loving him as I do, J would save him from working certain 
inisery. You know of his attachment to Miss Haredale. You have abetted 
him in it, and very kind of you it was to do so. I am deeply obliged to you— 
most deeply obliged to you—or your interest in his behalf ; but my dearma’am, 
it is a mistaken one, I do assure you.” 

Mrs. Varden stammered that she was sorry— 

“Surry, my dear ina’am,” he interposed. ‘* Never be sorry for what is so 
very amiable, so very good in intention, so very like yourself. But there are 
| grave and weighty reasons, pressing family considerations, and apart even from 
| these, points of religious difference, which interpose themselves, and render their 
| union impossible ; utterly 1in-possible. I should have mentioned these circum- 
j stances to your husband ; but he has—you will excuse my saying this so freely 
| —he has not your quickness of apprehension or depth of moral sense. Whatan 

extremely airy louse this is, and how beautifully kept! For one like myself— 
a widower so long—these tokens of female care and superintendence have inex- 
| pressible charms.” 

Mrs. Varden began to think (she scarcely knew why) that the young Mr. 
Chester was in the wrong, and the old Mr. Chester must be in the right. 

‘« My son Ned,” resumed her tempter, with his most winningair, “has had, 
I am told, your lovely daaghter’s aid, and your open-hearted husband's.” 

‘s_Much more than mine, sir,” said Mrs. Varden; a good deal more. I have 
often had my doubts. It’s a—” ¢ m bil 

“A bad comple,” suggested Mr. Chester. “‘Itis. No doubt it is. Your 
| daughter is at that age when to set before her an encouragement for young pet- 
| sons to rebel against their parents on this most important point, is particularly 
| injadicious. You are quite right. I ought to have thought of that myself, but 
| it escaped me, J confess—so far superior are your sex to ours, dear madam, in 
| point of penetration and sagacity. 
| Mrs. Varden looked as wise as ifshe had really said something to deserve this 
| compliment—firmly believed she had, in short—and her faith in her own shrewd- 
| hess increased considerably. . 
| _ «My dear ma'am,” said Mr. Chester, ‘‘ you embolden me to be plain with 
| you. My son and I are at variance on this point. The young ledy and her 
| natural guardian differ upon it, also. And the closing point is, that my son is 
| bound by his duty to me, by his honour, by every solemn tie and obligation to 
ome one else.” 
| oe Engaged to marry another lady!” quoth Mrs. Varden, holding up ber 
| hands. 
| “My dear madam, brought up, educated, and trained expressly for that pur- 
| pose. Exoressly for that purpose.—Miss Haredale, I am told, is a very charm- 
| ing creature. é a 
‘| am ber foster-mother, and should know—the best young lady in the world, 
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“I have not the smallest doubt of it. Iam sure she ise. And you, who have 
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ES ____ 
stood in that tender relation towards her, are bound to consult her happiness. 
Now, cari I—as [ have said to Haredale, who quite agrees—can I possibly stand 
by, and suffer her to throw herself away (although she is of a catholic family), 
upon a young fellow who. as yet, has no heart at all! It is no imputation upon 
him to say he has not, because young men who have plunged deeply into the 
frivolities and conventionalities of society, very seldom have. ‘Their hearts ne- 
ver grow, my dear ma’am, till after thirty. I don't believe, no, I do not believe, 
that I had any heart myself when I was Ned’s age.” 

“Oh sir,” said Mrs, Varden, “J think you must have had. It’s impossible 
that you, who have so much now, can ever have been withou: any.” 

“T hope,” he answered, shrugging his shoulders meekly, “T have a little; I 
hope, a very little—Heaven knows! Bui to return to Ned; I have no doubt 
you thought, and therefore interfered benevulently in his behalf, that | objected 
to Miss Haredale. How very natural! My dear madam, [ object to him—to 
him—emphatically to Ned himself.” 

Mrs. Varden was perfectly aghast at the disclosure. 

“He has, if he honorably faifils this solemn obligation of which I have told 
you—and he mus: be honorable, dear Mrs. Varden, or he is no son of mine—a 
fortune within his reach. He is of most expensive, ruinously expensive habits ; 
and if, in a moment of caprice and wilfulness, he were to marry this young 
lady, and so deprive himself of the means of gratifying the tastes to which he 
has been so long accustomed, he would—my dear madam, he would break the 
gentle creature's heart. Mrs. Varden, my good lady, my dear soul, I put it to 
you—is such a sacrifice to be endured? Is the female heari a thing to be trifled 
with in this way? Ask your own, my dear madam. Ask your own, I beseech 
you.” : f 

“ Traly,” thought Mrs. Varden, “ this gentleman isa saint. But,” she added 
aloud, and not unnaturally, ‘if you take Miss Emma’s lover away, sir, what be- 
comes of the poor thing’s heart, then!” 

“The very point,” said Mr. Chester, not at all abashed, ‘‘to which I wished 
to lead you. A marriage with iny son, whom I should be compelled to disown, 
would be followed by years of misery ; they would be separated, my dear ma- 
dam, in a twelvemonth. ‘To break off this attachment, which is more fancied 
than real, as you and | know very well, will cost the dear girl but a few tears, 
and she is happy again. ‘Take the case of your own daughter, the young lady 
down stairs, who is your breathing image’—Mrs. Varien coughed and simpered | 
—‘* there is a young man, (1 am sorry to suy, a dissolute fellow, of very iadif- 
ferent character,) of whom I have heard Ned speak—Bullet was it—Pullet— 

Mullet—” 

“There is a young man of the name of Joseph Willct, sir,” said Mrs. Varden, 
folding her hands loftily. 

“ That’s he,” cried Mr. Chester. ‘“ Suppose this Joseph Willet now, were 
to aspire to the affectious of your charming daughter, and were to engage thern.” 

“tt would be like his impudence,”’ interposed Mrs. Varden, bridliug, ** to dare 
to think of such a thing!” 

“My dear madam, that’s the whole case. I know it would be like his impu- 
dence. It is like Ned’s impudence todoas he has done; but you would not on 
that account, or because of a few tears from your beautiful daughter, refrain 
from checking their inclinations in their birth. I meant to have reasoned thus 
with your husband when | saw him at Mrs. Rudge’s this evening—” 

“My husband,” said Mrs. Varden, interposing with emotion, ‘ would be a 
great deal better at home than going to Mrs. Rudge’s so often. I don’t know 
what he dees there. [ dou't see what occasion he has to busy himself in her 
affairs at all, sir.” 

“Tf I don’t appear to express my concurrence in those last sentiments uf 
yours,” returned Mr. Chester, “ quite so strongly as you might desire, it is, be- 
cause his being there, my dear madam, and not proving conversational, led me 
hither, and procured me the happiness of this interview with one, in whom the 
whole management, conduct, and prosperity of her family are centred, I per- 
ceive.” 

With that he took Mrs. Varden’s hand again, and having pressed it io bis lins 
with the high-flown ga!lantry of the day—a little burlesgued to render it the 
more striking in the good lady's unaccustomed eyes—proceeded in the same 
strain of mingled soplistry, cajolery, and flattery, to entreat that her utmost in- 
fluence might be exerted to restrain ber husband and daughter from any further 
promotion of Mdward’s suit tu Miss Horedale, aud from aiding or abetting either 
party in any way. Mrs. Varden was but a woman, and had her share of vanity, 
obstinacy, and love of power. She entered into a secret treaty of allianc: 
offensive and defensive, with her insinuating visitor; and really dil believe, as 
many others would have done who saw and heard him, that in so doing she fur- 
thered the ends of truth, justice, and morality, in avery uncommon degice. 

Overjoved by the success of his negotiation, and mightily amused within him- 
self, Mr. Chester couducted her down stairs in the same state as before ; an 1| 
having repeated the previous cerem my of salutation, which also as before com- | 
prehenced Dolly, took his leave ; first completing the conquest of Miss Miggs’s | 
heart, by inquiring if ‘ this young lady” would light him to the door. 

“Oh, mim,” seid Miggs, returning with the caudle. Oh gracious me, mir, 
there'sa gentleman! Was there ever such an angel to talk as he is—and such | 
a sweet-looking man! Soupright and noble, that he seems to despise the very | 
ground he walks on; and yet su mild and condescending, that he seems to say | 
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‘but [ will take notice on it too.’ And to think of hits taking you for Miss 
Doily, and Miss Dolly for your sister—Oh, my goodness me, if [ was master 
wouldn't | be jealous of him !” 

Mrs Varden reproved her handmaid for this vain-speaking ; but very gently 
and mildly—quite smilingly indeed—remarking that she was a foolish 


viddy, 
light-headed girl, whose spiris carried her beyond all bounds, and who didn't 


mean half she said, or slic would be quite angry with her. 

“For my part,” said Dolly, in a thoagitfal manner, “I half believe Mr. 
a) ® . . 
Chester is so nething like Miggs in tbat respect. For all his politeness and 


pleasant speaking, | am pretty sure he was making game of us, more than once.” 

“If yuu venture to say such athing again, and to speak ill of people behind 
their backs in my presence, Miss,” said Mrs. Varden, “I shall insist upon your 
taking a candle and going to bed directly. How dare you, Dolly? I'm asto- 
nished at you. ‘The rudeness of your whole belavior this evening has been dis- 
graceful. Did any body ever hear,” cried the enraged matron, bursting into | 
tears, ‘of a daughter telling her own mother she had beeu made game of !” | 
What a very uncertain temper Mrs. Varden’s was. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 

Repairing to a noted coffee-house in Covent Garden when he left the lock- 
smith’s, Mr. Chester sat long over a late dinner, entertaining himself exceed- 
ingly wich the whimsical recollection of his recent proceedings, and congratula- 
ting himself very much on his great cleverness. Influenced by these thoughts, 
his face wore an expression so benign and tranquil, that the waiter in immediate 
attendance upon him felt he could almost have died in his defence, and settled 
in his own mind (until the receipt of the bill, and a very small fee for very great 
trouble disabused it of the idea) that such an apostolic customer was worth half- 
a-duzen of the ordinary run of visitors, at least. 

A visit tothe gaming-table—not as a heated anxious adventurer, but one 
whom it was quite a treat tu see staking his two or three nieces in deference to 
the follies of society, and smiling with equal benevolence on winners and losers 
—made it late before he reached home. It was his custom to bid his servant 
go to bed at his own time unless he had orders to the contrary, and to lvave a 
candle on the common stair There was a lamp on the landing by which he 
could always light it when he came home late, and having the key of the door 
about him he could enter and go to bed at his pleasure. 

He opened the glass of the dull lamp, whose wick, burnt up and swollen like 
a druokard’s nose, came flying off in little carbuneles at the candle’s touch, and 
scattering hot sparks about rendered it matter of some difficulty to kindle the 
lazy taper; when a noise, as of a man snoring deeply some steps further up, 
caused him to pause and listen, It was the heavy breathing of a sleeper, 
close at hand. Some fellow had laid down on the Open staircase, and was 
slumbering soundly. Having lighted the candle at length and opened his own 
door, he softly ascended, holding the taper high above his head, and peering 
cautiously about; curious to see what kind of man had chosen so comfurtless a 
shelter for his lodging. 

With his head upon the landing and his great limbs flung over half a dozen 
stairs, as carelessly us though he were a dead man whom drunken bearers had 
thrown down by chance, there lay Hugh, face uppermost, his long hair drooping 
like some wild weed upon his wooden pillow, and his huge chest heaving with 
the sounds which so unwontedly disturbed the nlace and uur. i 

He who came upon him so unexpectedly was about to break his rest by 
thrusting him with his foot, when, glancing at his upturned face, he arrested 
himself m the very action, and stooping down and shading the candle with his 
hand, examined his features closely. Close as the first inspectica was, it did 
not sulfice, for he passeri?the light, sti}l carefully as before, across and across his | 
face, and yet observed him with a searching eye 

While he was thus engaged, the sleeper, without any starting or turning | 
round, awoke. There was a kind of fascination in meeting his steady gaz 
suddenly, which took froin the other the preseuce of mind to withdraw b 
and forced him, as it were to meet his look So they remained staring at « 
other, ontil Mr. Chester at last broke silence, and asked him ina low voice, 
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he lay sleeping there 

“] thought,” said Hugh, straggling into a sitting posture and gazing at him 
atently, still, “that you were a part of my dream. It was a curious one. 1| 
hope it may never come true, master.” 

** What makes you shiver!” 

* The—the cold, I suppose,” he growled, as he shook himself, and rose. ‘J | 
hardly know where I am yet.” | 


| —Well?” 


| and forbearance under such circumstances than I can tell you, Hugh. 
| upon me as your protector, and rest assured, I eatreat you, that on the subject 
| of that indiscretion, you may preserve, as long as you and J are friends, the 


| catch stolen glances of the other's face, and had never looked full at it. 


| all the day—*the plot thickens; I have thrown the shell; it will explode, | 


| other in the disbelief of immaterial agencies. 


Do you know me?” said Mr. Chester. 

‘““Ay. I know you,” he answered. “I was dreaming of you—we're not 
where I thought we were. That's a comfort.” 

He looked round him as he spoke, and in particular looked above his head, as 
though he half expected to be standing under some object which had had exis- 
tence in his dream. Then he rubbed his eyes and shook himself again, and fol- 
lowed his conductor into his own rooms. 

Mr. Chester lighted the candles which stood upon his dressing-table, and 
wheeling an ecsy chair towards the fire, which was yet burning, stirred up a 
cheerful blaze, sat down before it, and bade his uncounth visitor ‘* Come here,” 
and draw his boots off. 

** You have been drinking again, my fine fellow,” he said, as Hugh went down 
on one knee, and did as he was told. 

“As I'm alive, master, I’ve walked the twelve long miles, and waited here 
T don’t know how long, and had no drink between my lips since dinner-time at 
noon.” 

‘**And can you do nothing better, my pleasant frienc, ¢han fall asleep, and 
shake the very building with your snores!” said Mr. Chester. Car.’t youdream 
in your straw at home, dull dog as you are, that you need come here to do it !— 
Reach me those slippers, and tread softly.” 

Hugh obeyed in silence. 

* Aod harkee, my dear young gentleman,” said Mr. Chester, as he put them 
on, “the next time you dream, don’t let it be of me, bu: of some dog or horse 
with whom you are better acquainted. Fill the glass oxcc—you'll find it and 
the bottle in the same place—and empty it to keep yourself awake.” 

Hugh obeyed again—even more zealously—and having done so, presented 
himself before his patron. 

‘** Now,” said Mr. Chester, ‘what do you want with me?” 

‘* There was news to-day,” returned Hugh. ‘Your «on was at our house— 
came down on horseback. He tried to see the young wo nan, but couldn't get 
sight of her. He left some letter or some message which our Joe had charge 
of, but he and the old one quarrelled about it when your son bad gone, aud the 
old one wouldn’t let it be delivered. He says (that’s the old one does) that none 
of his people shall interfere to get him into trouble. He's a landlord, he says, 
and lives on everybody’s custom.” 

** He is a jewel,” smiled Mr. Chester, “and the better for being a dull one. 


“ Varden’s daughter—that’sthe girl I kissed —” 

‘* —and stole the bracelet from upon the king’s highway,” said Mr. Chester, 
composedly. ‘ Yes; what of her?” 

“She wrote a note at our house to the young woman, saying she lost the 
letter I brought to you, and you burnt. Our Joe was to carry it, but the old one 
kept him at home all the next day, on purpose that he shouldn’t. Next morning 
he gave it to me to take; and here it is.” 

* You didn’t deliver it then, ny good friend?” said Mr. Chester, twirling 
Dolly’s note between his finger and thumb, and feigning to be surprised. 

“J supposed you'd want to have it,” retorted Hugh. ‘ Burn one, burn all, I 
thought.” 

‘My devil-may-care acquaintance,” said Mr. Chester—‘‘really if you do not 
draw some nicer distinction, your career will be cut short with most surprising 
suddenness. Don’t you remember that the letter you brought to me was directed 
to my son, who resides in this very place? And can you descry no difference 
between his letters and those addressed to other people *”’ 

“If vou don’t want it,” said Hugh, disconcerted by this reproof, for he had 
expected high praise, ‘‘ give it me back, and I'll deliver it. I don’t know how 
to please you, master.” 

‘T shall deliver it,” returned his patron, putting it away after a moment's 
consideration, ‘myself. Does the voung lady walk out on fine mornings?” 

** Mostly—about noon is her usual time.” 

*“* Alone ?” 

‘Yes, alone.” 

“* Where?” 

‘Tn the grounds before the house —Them that the footpath crosses.” 

“If the weather should be fine, I may throw myself in her way to-morrow, 
perhaps,” said Mr. Chester, as coolly as if she were une of his ordinary acquaint- 
ance. ‘*Mr. Hugh, if I should ride up to the Maypole door, you will do me 
the favor only to have seen me once. You must suppress your gratitude, and 
endeavour to forget my forbearance in the matter of the bracelet. It is natural 
it should break out, and it does you honour; but when other folks are by, you 
must, for your own sake aud safety, be as like your usual self as though you 
owed me no obligation whatever, and had never stood within these walls. You 
comprehend me!” 

Hugh understood him perfectly. After a pause he muttered that he hoped his 
patron would involve him in no trouble about this last letter ; for be had kept it 
back solely with the view of pleasing him. He was continuing in this strain, 
when Mr. Chester, with a most beneficent and patronising air cut him short by 
saying : 

‘My good fellow, you have my promise, my word, my sealed bond (for a ver- 
bal pledge with me is quite as good), that I will always protect you so lung as 
you deserve it. Now, do set your mind at rest. Keep it at ease, I beg of you. 
When a man puts himself so thoroughly in my power as you have done, I really 
feel as though he had akind of claim upon me. Iam more disposed to mercy 
Do look 


lightest heart that ever beat within a human breast. Fill that glass once more 
to cheer you on your road homewards—I am really quite ashamed to think how 
far you have to go—and then God bless you {ur the night.” 

** They think,” said Hugh, when he had tossed the liquor down, ‘that T am 
sleeping soundly inthe stable. Ha, ha, ha! The stable door is shut, but the 
steed's gone, master.” 

** You are a most convivial fellow,” said his friend, ‘and T love your humour 
of all things. Gcod night! Take the greatest possible care of yourself, for 
my sake ” 

It was remarkable that during the whole interview, each had endeavoured to, 
They 
interchanged one brief and hasty glance as Hugh went out, averted their eyes 
directly, and so separated. Hugh closed the double doors behind him, carefully 
and without noise; and Mr. Chester remained in his easy chair, with bis gaze 
intently fixed upon the fire 

* Well!” he said, after meditating for a long time-—and said with a deep sigh 
and an uneasy shifting of his attitude, as though he dismissed some other suo 
ject from his thoughts, and returned to that which had held possession of them 


ari 


think, in eight-and-forty hours, and should scatter these good folks amazingly. 
We shall see !” 

He went to bed and fell asleep, but had not slept long when he started up and 
thought that Hugh was at the outer door, calling in a strange voice, very dif 
ferent from his own, to be admitted. The delusion was so strong upon him, and 
was so full of that vague terror of the mght in which such v-sious have their 
being, that he rose, and taking his sheathed sword in his hand, opened the door, 
and looked out upon the staircase, and towards the spot where Hough had lain 
asleep; and even spoke to him by name. But all was dark and quiet, and 
creeping back to bed again, he fell, after an hour’s uneasy watching, into asecond 
sleep, and woke no more till morning. 
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PHILOSOPHY OF MYSTERY. 


The Philosophy of Mystery. By W. Cooper Dendy, Fellow and Honorary | Blackfriars I have seen a cumulo stratus cloud so strangely intersect the stce- 


Librarian of tie Medica! Society of London, &c. &c. 8vo. pp. 433. Lon- 
don, 1841. Longman and Co. 

So prone is the human mind to superstition, that we know of no class of writ- | 
ing so generally popular as that which reveals or discusses stories of ghosts, | 
witches, fairies, demons, dreams, and other illusions which disturb the senses | 
and perplex the reason. The well-attested tales of apparitions, of prophecies | 
fultillea, of warnings, and all the phantasies that have attended these superna- | 
tural events, are by some considered to be proofs of the weakness of our intel- 
lects ; whilst others (and many of them of no mean authority as would regard | 
their other endowments) are rot slow to maintain that there may be, both in | 
heaven and earth, things above our capacity to understand, and suchas are not | 
dreamt of i: our philosophy. Between the two Mr. Dendy has taken his sta- 
tien ; and though he has gone inte numerous explanations which assign natural | 
causes for these mysteries, we come at the end to the conclusion that both 
sides may continue to hold their own opinions, the one in the belief and the 
Such being our author's case, 
far be from us the attempt to reconcile the Opposition. If we have a leaning 
either way, it is rather towards the credulous ; not so much from a conviction | 
of its being right and true, but from a notion that it is better for mankind to be- | 
lieve too much than too littlke—to be more inclined to faith than to scepticism. | 
What serious ill, for instance, can result from a fear of spectre Some | 
children may be frightened with bugaboo, and gi »wn-up people of we ak nerves 
may prefer sun or candle, or ever rush light, to the shadows of night and black- | 
ness of darkness ; but this very dread speaks of a sort of moral control oree 
hem which would prevent their committing bad actions to make 
riods more horrible. } 
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Whistling a jig through a churchyard in 
lecorous, and out of character with the place; and starting 
a bal, Or Jumping almost out of your skin at the awful appeal o/ the 
tluhted owl, may be ridiculous; but no harm is done, and the beat ng heart 
8000 regains its tranquil pulsation And so we might argue through the whole 
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with its vessels and distant mountains. 






































































































train of credulity ; whereas, on the other hand. the hardness of 
a desperate nature, not movable by common affections, priding i 
rior wisdom, and claiming to be above the mortal imperfections of 
Those who have not a tremble for the unrealities of life are likely to 
but little sympathy for life's sad realities. Well, then, let us have 
principle, and confess Pye vat : 
‘* Where ignorance is bliss ’tis folly to be wise.” 
In searching for causes in the eccentricities of Nature alone, one of his inter- 
locutors says :— . 
‘On this scroll I have sketched an arrangement of phantoms, or ghosts, in 
two grand classes :— 
Ghosts of the Mind’s Lye, or Phantasma. 
illusive perception, or ocular , Conversion of natural objects 


spectra. into phantoms. 
Illusive conception, or spectral } (, -arign of phantoms. 
Ghosts of the Eye, or Optical Illusion. 
Foren 
Gases. 


illusion. 
Reflection. 
Lenses and mirrors. 


‘e 
Disease of the eye. 4» 

‘Tn the first class there is no real or palpable object, or, if there be, it is not 
what it appears ; the illusion is but the reality of romauce, depending altogether 
on excited or disordered couditious of the mind,—the source, therefore, either of 
bright or gloomy phavtoms, as the mood may be. On this scroll I 
corded those moods of mind which, excited by memory or association, 
fluenced by such casualties as solitude, moonlight darkness, or localities 
rest, or the poring over tales of horror at midnight, may be considered 
disposing causes of illusion. Such are :— 

Temperament. 

Credulity, enthusiasm, superstition, timidity, imagination, poetic frenzy. 

Excitement. 

“Sympathy, exalted joy, deep grief, love, hatred, protracted anxiety, delirium 
of fever, delirium of alcohol, delirium of narcotics, exhaustion, disease of the 
brain. 

‘* The second class, which are spectres or ghosts of the eye, may be scientifi- 
cally explained by the laws which govern the material world. esé are the 
only substantial ghosts which Ican grant to my friend. The objects them- 
selves exist, and are exactly as they appear. The philosopher regards them as 
interesting exceptions to general rules, from peculiar combinations of natural 
causes. The wnicarned will term them pretermatural phenomena, Bimply be- 
cause they are of uncommon occurrence. But which among the works of di- 
vine creation is not a phenomena! We may think we know a law of nature, 
but can weanalyse it! Novelty and magnitude astonish, but that which is fa- 
miliar excites not our surprise. We gaze with delight on the progress of an 
eclipse ; we watch with wonder the eccentric course of the comet; but we 
look ou the sun in its meridian glory with a cold and apathetic indifference. Yet 
do they all alike display Divine Omnipotence, and the expansion of a vegetable 
germ, the bursting of a flower, is as great a miracle as the overwhelming of a 
deluge, the annihilation of a mighty world. To discriminate between these 
classes is not difficult: we may prove iheir nature by simple experiment. Op- 
tical illusions will be doubled by a straining or altering of the axes of the eyes ; 
and, by turning round, as they are rernoved from the exis of vision, they will 
disappear. So, indeed, will those of the second class, which are real objects 
converted into phantoms by mental excitement or disorder. But in the purely 
metaphysical ghost or phantom, the change of position or locality will not es- 
sentially dispel the illusion (the spectrum following, as it were, the motion of 
the eye ;) because it exists in the mind itself, either as a faint or transient idea, 
or a mere outline, fading perhaps in a brighter light, oras the more permanent 
and confirmed impression of insanity (anchanged even by ‘brilliant glare,’) or 
from the day-dream of the castle-builder, to the deep and dreadful delusion of 
the maniac. Among the mate productions of nature, there are eccentricities 
and rarities, which, in default of analysis or explanation, would not fail of be- 
ing referred to some supernatural agency: as Leo Afer, according to Burton, 
accounts for the swarms of locusts vnce descending at Fez, in Barbary, and at 
Aries, in France, in 1553. ‘Itcould not be from natural causes; they cannot 
imagine whence they come, but from heaven. Are these and such creatures, 
corn, wood, stones, worms, wool, blood, &c. lifted up into the middle region by 
the sunbeams, as Baracellus the physician disputes,and thence let fall with show- 
ers, or there engendered? Cornelius Gemma is of that opinion, they. are 
there conceived by celestial influences : otherssuppose they are iavmediately 
from God, or prodigies raised by arts and allusions of spirits which are 
of the ayre.’ Over Languedoc there once burst an awful and supernatural 
from which fell immense snow-flakes like glittering stars. There is 
strange in this, for the shape of the snow-flake is ever that of an astreoid, But 
then there came pouring down gigantic hail-stones, with their glassy surface 
impressed with the figures of helmets, and swords, and scutcheons. This too 
may be the effect of very sudden and irregular congelation; but this law was 
not known, and therefore its result was a mystery. Among the wonders seen 
by the great traveller, Pietro della Vella, was the bleeding cypress-tree, which 
shadows the tomb of Cyrus, in Italy. Under the hollow of its boughs, in his 
day, it was lighted with lamps and was consecrated as an gratory. To this 
shrine resorted many a devout pilgrim, impressed with a holy belief in the mi- 
racle. And what was this but the glutinous crimson fluid, exuding from the 
diseased albernum of a tree, which the woodmen indeed term bleeding, but 
which the ancient Turks affirmed, or believed, to be converted on every Friday 
into drops of real blood! The red snow, which is not uncommon in the arctic 
regions, Is thus tinted by very minute cryptogamic plants; and the fairy ring is 
but a circle of herbage poisoned by a fungus. in Denbighshire (I may add) the 
prevalent belief is, thatthe shivering of the aspen is from sympathy with that 
tree intPalestine, which was hewn into the true cross. The simple stratification 
of vapours, especially during sudden transitious of temperature, may produce 
very interesting optical phenomena ; not by refraction or reflection, but merely 
by partial obscuration of an object. We have examples of these illusive spec- 
tra in the gigantic icebergs seen by Captain Scoresby, and otheraretic voyagers, 
which assumed the shape of towers, and spires, and cathedrals, and obelisks, 
that were constantly displacing each other in whimsical confusion and endless 
var ety, like the figure of a kaleiduscope. Phipps thus describes their majestic 
beauty : ‘The ice that bad parted from the main body, they had now time to 
admire, as it uo longer obstructed they course ; the various shapes in which the 
broken fragments appeared were indecd very curious and amusing. One re- 
markable piece described a magnificent arch, so large and completely formed, 
that a sloop of considerable burden might have sailed through it without lower- 
ing her masts. Another represeuted a church, with windows, pillars, and domes.’ 
We may scarcely wonder at the mystifications of nature, when she assumes 
these gorgeous eccentricities, as h»ve been witnessed also in the barren steppes 
of the Caraccas, on the Orinoko, where the palin-groves appear to be cut asun- 
der; ia the Llanos, where chains of hills apjear suspended in the air, and ri- 
vers and lakes to flow on arid sand: inthe lake of the Gazelles, seen by the 
Arabs andthe African traveller ; and the lakes seen by Captain Munday, during 
his tour in India. The very clearness of the atmosphere, like that which floats 
around the Lhine, renders distance especially distinct ; but mountainous regions 
frum the attraction of electric clouds, afford the highest examples of atmosphe- 
ric beauty and effect. Londun and other cities, however crowded with lofty 
buildings, are not deficient in these aérial illusions. Even from the bridge of 
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ples andthe giant chimneys of London, as distinctly to represent a sea-port, 
We have among us several minor illu- 
sions, which are only less imposing because more familiar; and though often 
occurring, few are recorded with scientific accuracy.” 

Mr. Dendy goes at length into many other natural appearances, to which, how- 
ever, we must refer the reader, whilst we select a few curious passages to illus- 
trate other divisions of his interesting treatise. On the prophecies of spectres 
he states :-— 

“From Dr. Pritchard I quote this fragment :—*‘ A maid-servant, who lived in 
the house of an elderly lady, some years since deceased, had risen early on a 
winter’s morning, aud was employed in washing, by candle light, the entry of 
the house ; when she was greatly surprised at seeing her mistress, who was then 
in a precarious state of health, coming down stairs in her night-dress. ‘The pas- 
sage being narrow, she rose up to let her mistress pass, which the latter did with 
d hasty siep, and walked into the street, appearing, to the terrified imagination 
of the girl, to pass through the door without opening it. The servant. related 
the circumstance to the son and daughter of the lady as soon as they came down 
stairs, who desired her to conceal it from their mother, and anxiously waited for 
her appearance. The old lady entered the room while they were talking of the 
incident, but appeared languid and unwell, and complained of having been dis- 
turbed by an alarming dream. She had dreamed that a dog had pursued her {rom 
her chamber down the staircase and e!ong the entry, and that she was obliged to 
take refuge in the streets.’ ”’ 

Respectir g poetic frenzy, the following is a singular and absurd statement oa 
first form of monomania, or the madness of one wea ; 
and this is marked by cheerfulness and splendid ideas, which, indced, often tend 
ncholy scenes of derangement, as if ‘the light that led astray 
| illustrate this by repeating to you the letter to 
mind, from excite- 


** Cheromania is the 
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was light from beaver Iw 
his brother, of a young officer, whose progressive changes 
ment to confirmed mauia, it was my duty to watch over 














* * December 4th, 1832. 

“*To ——, Esq.—I am Lord President of the Counsil, a most honorable si- 
tuation, and the richest gift of the Crown, which brings me in seven thousand 
pounds every year. The Counsil consists of Three Secretaries of State, of 

ich I am one ; and the Paymaster of the Forces. When the King William 

forth shall die; then shall be crowned King of England, end be crowned in 
» Westminster Abbey, By The Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. I shall on the 
Occasion of my coronation have placed in the different street of London one 
ipes of wine for my people, and at night in the of Hyde the Park a 
ificent display of Fireworks, and one hundred pieces of Artillery shall fire 
rounds for the amusement of my people and subjects. I have only now to 

Bive you a list of my titles and honors:— 
% wKiog of England, First Heir Presumptive to the Crown, Major-General 
Field Martial, Duke of Leitzep, Prince of Denmark, Lord President of the 
‘ nsil, Knight Banneret, Lord Treasurer of the Exchequer, Lieutenant-Colo- 
yael —-, Lord and Baronet, Aid-de-Camp to the King, Champion of England. 
é «Dear ——,I wish to acquaint you that Windsor Castle belongs to me, 
that the palace of Brighton also belongs to me, also I purchased from the Duke 
‘ef Wellington the splendid park and Palace of Stratfieldsea, wherein there are 
extensive Forests of Oak and Pine trees, together with a magnificent sheet 
of Water containing Ells and Selmon Trout. Dear ——, I have to beg that you 
zz my love and duty to your wife—and give this letter to read, I pray you, ac- 

ing to my desire and wish.’ 

“T may tell you that the very onset of frenzy is often but an elevated spirit 
-of poesy, in which brilliancy and judgment shall be companions; but, like Zsop’s 
bow, the mind shall be warped and wrung by being constantly bent on its sub- 
ject ; and thus the source of brilliancy and wit may be the source of madness. 
‘A change of subject will often do much to unbend such a mind, as a change of 
| ard will relieve muscular fatigue, or as a sudden impression of fear or fright 

as thwarted a suicide on the moment of his self-attempt. Indeed mania will 
often to induce an almost inspired talent, which, I may hint to you, may 
be explained by the oxygenising of the blood in the brain.” 

Of mysterious forms and signs we are told :— 

s ie an heir of Clifton of Clifton sleeps in death, a sturgeon is always, it 
is , taken in the river Trent. This incident, like many others, becomes 
important from its consequence. The park of Chartley is a wild and romantic 
spot, in its primitive state, untouched by the hand of the agriculturist. and was 
formerly attached to the royal forest of Needwood, and the honour of Tutbury, 
of the whole of which the ancient family of De Ferrars were once the puissant 
lords. Their immense possessions, now forming part of the duchy of Lancas- 
ter, were forfeited by the attainder of Earl Ferrars, after his defeat st Burton 
Brid re he led the rebellious barons against Henry III. The Chartley es- 
tate, g settled in . ser, was alone reserved, and handed down to its present 

assessor. In the park is preserved, in its primitive purity, the indigenous Staf- 
Fordishite cow, smalt in stature, of a sand-white colour, with black ears, muzzle, 
aud tipsat the hoofs. In the year of the battle of Burton Bridge, a black calf 
was born, and the downfall of the great house of Ferrars happening at the same 
age. gave rise to the tradition, which to thisday has been he'd in veneration 

y the common people, that the birth of a party-coloured calf from the wild 
‘breed in Chartley Park, is a sure omen of death within the same year to a mem- 
ber of the lord’s family. A calf of this description has been born whenever a 
death has happened in the family of late years. The decease of the last earl 
and his countess, of his son Lord Tamworth, of his daughter Mrs. Wm. Jolliffe, 
as well as the deaths of the son and heir of the present nobleman and his daugh- 
’ ter, Lady Frances Shirley, have each been forewarned by the ominous birth of a 
spotted calf. In the spring of a late year, an animal perfectly black was calved 
‘by one of this weird tribe, in the park of Chartley, and this birth also has been 
followed by the death of the countess.” 

Of mysterious sounds there is a curious example, relating to a young person 
named Richmond, examined at a philusophical soirée :— ‘ 

“When Richmond sat himself to perform, we heard a subdued murmur in 
his throat for about balf-a-minute, when suddenly a sound issued of the most 
exquisite and perfect melody, closely resembling, but exceeding in delicacy, the | 
finest musical box. ‘The mouth was widely opened, and the performance was 
one of considerable effort. The sounds were a mystery to us at the time, for 
they were perfectly unique, and are yet not satisfactorily explained. It is de- 
cided, however, by some, that the upper opening of the windpipe may be con- 
sidered a Jew's harp, or Molina, of very exquisite power, behind the cavity of 
the mouth, instead of being placed between the teeth.” : 

On the subject of mysterious sounds, we could ourselves tell the tale of a re- 
markable coincidence, but we reserve it for our autoposthumous-biography, if 
ever thatextraordinary production sees the light; and pass toa coincidence of 
dreaming :— 

* “There were two sisters, who (as a learned physician has recorded) were 
ping together during the illness of their brother. One of these ladies 





(dreamed that her watch, an old family relic, had stopped ; and, on waking her 


sister to tell of this, she was answered by ber thus: ‘Alas! I have worse to 
tell you : our brother's breath is also stopped:’ On the following night, the 
same dream was repeated to the young lady. On the morning after this second 
dream, the lady, on taking out the watch, which had been perfect in its move- 
“ment, observed that it had indeed stopped, and at the same moment she heard 
her sister screaming ; the brother, who had been till then apparently recovering, 
had juat breathed his last.” 

The influeyce of dark blood on the brain in producing strange effects, is 
shewn in an amusing chapter, of which the following is a small portion :— 

“ There was, in 1821, at Montpelier, a woman who had lost part of the skull, 

and the brain and its membranes lay bare. When she was in deep sleep, the 
brain lay in the skull almost metionless ; when she was dreaming, it became 
elevated ; and when her dreams (proved by her relating them when awake) were 
on vivid or animating subjects, but especially when she wes awake, the brain 
was protraded through the cranial aperture. Blumenbach states that he, him- 
self, witnessed in one person a sinking of the brain whenever he was asleep, 
a swelling with blood when he awoke. David Hartley, therefore, may be half 
right and half wrong when he imputes dreams to an impediment to the flow of 
blood, a collapse of the ventricles, and a diminished quantity of their contain- 
ed serum. We thus have not only a deficiency of proper stimulus, but a dele- 
terious condition of the blood, which acts as a poison to the brain. In fatal ca- 
ses of coma and delirium, we observe deep red points, chiefly in the cineritious 
part of the brain, from this congestion of its vessels. Sound sleep is thus pre- 
vented ; but the congestion of carbonised blood acting as a sort of narcotic, de- 
presses the energy of the brain so far as to prevent waking, inducing that mid- 
dle state, drowsiness or slumber ; so that sleep may thus depend on congestion 
from exhaustion, and ‘ spectral illusion’ from congestion in that state short of 
slumber ; and insanity, itself, from congestion still more copious and permanent. 
From this results a disturbed condition of the brain; it is irritated, not excited, 
by its healthy or proper stimulus; and it follows that such derangement of the 
manifestations of mind ensues as we term a dream. Waking, however, soon 
takes place, and the bluod is more scarlet, and the faculties themselves gradual- 
ly awake. As this is more perfect we remember the dream, and are ena- 
bled toe explain it, and know that it was a dream. The mind is now re- 
stored, so that scarlet blood indicates healthy thought, and black blood the 
reverse.” Of night-mare :— 

“Er. Sounds, also, may be partly associated with the dream at waking, and 
with reality, when awake. Under this illusive impression, even murder has 
been innocently committed, on one, who waked, and stabbed his brother at the 
moment he was dreaming of assassins. Cast. Ardso may be explained, I 
suppose, this funny anecdote. A young lover was drooping into a day-dream, 
while sitting with his brothers and sisters, and his thoughts had turned on the 
etuelty of his mistress. He was for a moment dreaming of her, when pussy, 
stretching her paws, scratched his leg with a claw: there was an instant asso- 
ciation, 1 presume, of the wound, with the lady’s cruelty, for he started and ex- 
claimed, ‘Oh Arabella, don’t !’”’ 

We close with an anecdote of somnambulism vouched for by the author :— 


pound of so many brilliant and repulsive qualities! How is he to be depicted, 
who was great as a king and little as a man,—always admired in his public, 
never beloved in his private, character; a just, generous, and laborious prince 
—a vain, avaricious, and cold hearted individual: luxurious by temperament, 
temperate in practice; a selfish epicurean, and affecting the harshness of the 
cynic ; peacefully disposed, and cultivating the arts of peace, yet exercising 
the arts of war ia their direst forms ; a man of letters, ignorant of the beauties 
and disdaining the language of his country ; magnificent and mean ; the build- 
er of palaces, theatres, libraries, and museuins, and dying, literaily, without a 
whole shirt in which he could be buried :- and, lastly, the most brilliant and 
successful soldier of his time,—and almost destitute of the soldier's first quali- 
ty, personal courage ! 

We find by a German catalogue before us, that thirty Germans, seven 
French, and uwo English biographies of Frederick have been published. It wili 
be as needless, therefore, as it would be impossible, to enter into any detailed 
account of the gteat events of his reign. All we can do here is to sketch a 
few lineaments of his character that seem to have escaped the notice of histori- 
ans, blinded by the vivid lustre and dazzling halo, that surrounded the name 
and fame of the poet, legislator, philosopher, and conquerer. 

Frederick, by general acclamation surnamed ** The Great,” was born on the 

24th January, 1712. His education was principally military; his very toys 
were minature implements of war suited to his age; and no sooner was he 
able to handle a musket than he was sent to drill, and forced, like all the Prus- 
sian officers of the period, to perform the duties and submit to the privations 
ofa private soldier,— obliged even to stand sentinel before the palace in all the 
severities of a northern winter. Though rather feeble of constitution, he soon 
became a proficient in the martial exercise. The different branches of science 
bearing on the art of war he was forced to study ; but his leisure hours were 
devoted to reading French verses, and playing on the flute—pursuits that great- 
ly displeased his royal father, who frequently threw the books into the fire, and 
the flutes out of the window. 
Frederick William,—the original founder of the pipe-clay science of tactics, 
and the stick-and starvation system of organization,—the first inventor of pau- 
per armies, dressed in martial uniforms,—became gradually estranged from his 
poetical son; and oftén declared that the dandy ‘ Der Stiitzer, as he styled 
him, would ruin everything.” He consequently treated him with so much se- 
verity, that the young prince attempted to escape, intending to fly to England. 
The tragical result of the adventure is wellknown. Frederick was thrown in- 
to prison, and his friend and adviser, Katt, beheaded under his window, while 
soldiers held the prince’s head towards the scaffold on which the deed was act- 
ing. What impression this dreadful scene made on his mind is not known ; 
but it ought to have been a deep and a lasting one. 

It was the king’s wish to follow up this-execution by the trial of his own 
son; but the remonstrances of the cabinet of Vienna, of his own council, and, 
above all, of the upright and honest chaplain, Dr. Bhemeck, reluctantly induc- 
ed him to forego the intention. It is not probable that he actually intended to 
put the prince to death, but only to force him to resign his right to the throne in 
favor of his second brother, William ; a proposal to which Frederick constant- 
ly refused to assent. 

But though not tried, Frederick was severely punished ; for he was confined 
to the fortress of Kustrin, where he was obliged to perform the duties of a com- 
missary of finance, and write the reports and make out the returns with his own 
hand. All this was, no doubt, of advantage to the future sovereign. On con- 
dition of marrying the Princess Elizabeth of Wolfeubiittle-Bovern, he was, at 
the end of eighteen months, released from continement, and allowed to reside 
in the small town of Rheimsberg, where he resumed his flute and his French 
poets ; to which the study of French philosophers and French translations from 
the classics was added. It was during his stay at Rheimsberg that his correspon- 
dence with foreign men of letters commenced ; and it was here also that, with a 
party of friends, he formed an order of chivalry termed the ‘* Order of Bayard,” 
the motto of the knights being, ** Without fear and without reproach.” But 


| these were vain attempts at knighthood ; for there was nothing chivalrous in 


the character of Frederick. 

Two short journeys performed with his father, and a visit to the army which 
Prince Eugene commanded on the Rhine in 1734, formed the only interruption 
to the tranquil and philosophica! life of Rieimsberg. 

In his history of Brandenburg, Frederick informs us that, on his accession 
to the throne, the population amounted to 3,000,000 of inhabitants ; the reve- 
nue was about £1,000,000 sterling ; there were no debts; and £1,200,000 in 
the treasury. The regular army amounted to 76,000 men, of whom 26,000 
were foreigners. ‘The greatest order prevailed in all the departments of the 
administration. The people, alinost a new race sprung up from under the ruins 
of the Thirty Years’ War, were laboricus, obedient, and well disposed ; but 
trade, manufactures, and industry, were at the lowest ebb possible. ‘This was 
but a inoderate basis, therefore, on which to raise a high structure of royal and 
martial fame. There was one element of strength, however, far more formi- 
dable than might be supposed from the mere statement of its numbers, and 
that was the newly formed Prussian army. 

The first appearance ia the field of the army bequeathed by Frederick Wil- 
liam to his son, forms an erain modern history; for a belief in its efficiency 
was the mainspring that urged on the young king to attack the Austrians ; and 
its excellence became the lever with which he ultimately raised his poor and 
secondary kingdom to the rank of a first-rate European nation. The history of 
the rise and formation of this army, though a very curious one, would necessa- 
rily exceed our limits; but no one will be able to write the life of Frederick, 
and do full justice to the subject, without giving the readera proper idea of 
the nature and origin ef the engine which helped so mainly to render him 
great and famous. He has, no doubt, other claims to greatness besides those 
which his military actions conferred upon him: but it was the splendour of 
these actions that vrought his other merits to light; and little enough would 
have been heard of the * Philosopher of Sans Souci,” had not the victor of so 
many fields made him known to the world. 

A curious coincidence of circumstances was necessary to the formation of 
this army, which soon furnished a model to all the other states of Europe. 
Leopold of Anhalt-Dessau was one of the boldest and ablest officers whu had 
served under Marlborough and Eugene. Greatly attached to his profession, a 
soldier with heart and sou!, endgwed with aclear head, capable of seeing be- 
yond the mere practice and prejudices of his time, soon observed that in bat- 
tle everything was effecied by firing; that no other mode of fighting was ever 
attempted or resurted to; and that those who shewed the best countenance, 
held out longest, and overwhelmed their adversaries with the greatest number 
of musket-balls, were pretty sure to remain masters of the field. The lesson 
was not!ost upon Leopold. He was brother-in law of Frederick William, king 
of Prussia; and became, in time, not only the commander in-chief of the 
Prussian army, but prime minister also. The king himself was a military di- 
lettante, fond of soldiers, and delighting in military spectacle and display ; so 
that both agreed perfectly in their resolution of raising the Prussian army toa 
degree of never equalled excellence. 

A rigorous system of couscription was introduced, which rendered every 
well-built and good-looking mau liable to serve asa soldier. But as this would 
have taken too many hands from the pursuits of agriculture and industry, the 
greater portion were sent home, on leave, after being drilled, the captaius re- 
ceiving the pay ; for which they were obliged to enlist acertain number of fo- 
reigners, provided always that they were tall and stout fellows. But as the 
| desire to enter the Prussian service was noi universal in the world, these re- 
| cruits were not easily obtained by fair means, so that unfair ones wers resorted 
to; and Berenhorst assures us that the history of these Prussian enlistments, 
of the battles fought, tricks and stratagems resorted to, for the purpose of kid- 
napping and getting hold of good subjects, would til] a volume of melancholy 
import.* How the men were obtained was never asked, provided they came up 
to the standard. The recruits thus gained were drilled to excess, almost from 
sunrise to sunset, and withal most unmercifully flogged; for, along with his 





“A butcher's boy, about sixteen years old, apparently in perfect health, after 
dozing a few minutes in his chair, suddenly started up, and began to employ 
himself about his usual avocations. He had saddled and mounted his horse, 
and it was with the greatest difficulty that those around bim could remove him 


from the saddle, and carry him within doors. While he was held in the chair by | 
*force, he continued violently the actions of kicking, whipping, and spurring. 
His observations regarding orders from his master’s customers, the payment at | 
the turnpike gate, &c. were seemingly rational. The eyes, when opened, were | 
perfectly sensible to light. It appears that flagellation, even, had no effect in | 


restoring the patient to a proper sense of his condition. The pulse in this case 


80, and diaphoresis ensued. After labouring under this phrensy for the space 


of an hour, he became sensible ; was astonished at what he was told had hap- | 


pened, and stated that he recollected nuthing subsequent to his having fetched 


sume water, and moved from one chair to another, which, indeed, he had done | 


immediately before his delirium came on.” 

We have abstained from touching on the fruitful themes of phrenology, mes- 
merism, magnetism, et hoc genus omne ; and have merely to finish our pleasant 
task with cordially recommending this pleasant octavo. 


EMINENT SOLDIERS OF THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. 
FREDERICK I. 
And how shall we describe the “ Incomparable,”* the extraordinary com- 





* Der Einzige means, literally, “ the only one.” 


new system of tactics, Leopold had introduced a new system of subordination 
| into the service. The stick with which the Roman centurions had so liberally 
| visited the backs of their soldiers, but which neither captains nor colonels had 
presumed to lift tothe valiant soldadoes of the middle ages, reappeared with re- 
doubled vigor in the hands of the Prussian corporal. The natural docility of 
the people, the quantity of suffering a man will submit to when he secs himself 
suffering in company, and in what he deems the regular way of business ; 
above all, the consideration which the soldiers enjoyed over the civilians, 
tended, with other circumstances, to obviate some of the evils of these tacti- 
cal efforts; and the army thus forced into existence soon surpassed, in accu- 


was 130, full and hard; on the abstraction of thirty ounces of blood it sunk to | racy of movement and celerity of firing, everything of the kind which the 


world had before witnessed. If the men were flogged, the officers were abused 
and placed in arrest. Abuse and harsh treatment of subordinates, each after 
each, in due degree, became a proof of soldiership, and was subini'ted to as a 
rule of caste. That the favorite of his sovereign was to be well dressed, need 
not be told; but, then, well dressed at the least possible expense; for Freder- 
ick William was penurious both asa man and a monarch. The sons of Mars 
were carefully dressed and powdered—forced into tight and short clothes that 
almost prevented the blood from circulating inthe veins. By degrees the pub- 
lic began to admire the martial figures ; the powdered and the flogged were 
also pleased with the consideration they enjoyed, and the gallant display they 


* Bauer, in his Denkwurdigheiten, tells us that a oT was kidnapped and dril- 
led. as no one would listen to his pretended claim of exception. The university at 
which he had been educated, having heard of the affair, appealed to the king, who, 
being devout withal, ordered him to be released. When Leopold was informed of 1. 
“ Why the d—i,” he said, was I not told of itintime! If not agrenadier, I could at 
least have made a chaplain of him.” 
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made. A pride of caste gradually sprung up ameng them, and led, as Beren- 
horst assures us, to the most exemplary pS km and toa general conviction 
on their part that no one could resist them. 

Frederick, while crowu-prince, had not shown any great predilection for 
military affairs; he was rather pacifically disposed; was even a little taken 
with the philosophy of Wolf: and greatly captivated by French literature, and 
by French poetry in particular. It is probable, therefore, that the bigh opinion 
generally entertained of the newly formed army, and the favorable opportu- 
nity that fortune offered or his accession to the throne, were the spurs ‘‘ that 
pricked him on”? to the field. 

The Emperor Charles VI., the last male descendant of the house of Haps- 
burg, died in October, 1741, leaving his daughter, Maria Theresa, to retain, if 
possible, his extensive dominions against the various claimants who had not 
acknowledged the Pragmatic Sanction; an act by which the Emperor had 
bequeathed to her all the possessions of his house. Frederick William had not 
acknowledged this deed, so that Frederick was not bound by it; and having 
some well-grounded claims on the duchies of Silesia, prepared to make them 
good—by force of arms if necessary—the moment the emperor died. The de- 
sire ‘to be spoken of’’ was, as he himself confesses, one of his principal mo- 
tives for action on this occasion. 

The young king resolved to lead the army he had inherited personally into 
the field ; and as the Austrians were totally unprepared for the visit, the prin- 
cipatities were occupied without resistance. It was not till the 10th April, 
1741, that an Austrian force, under General Nieperg, came to give him the 
meeting ; and there was but little wanting to have rendered the ba'tle of 
MOlwitz the first of Frederick’s fields, the last also. The ground was covered 
with snow. Both parties were of about equal strength, and tovk up their 
ground, as the king himself tells us, in a manner alike unskilfal; but, on the 
part of the tactitian, this very want of skill tended to gain the battle; for 
three battalions of the first line, not finding room to form up, were thrown back 
en potence on the extremity of the right wing, and, as we shall see, repulsed 
the Austrian cavalry by their fire at the most critical moment of the battle. 
The Austrians had been very merry at the expense of the Prussian system of 
tactics, and had promised to beat the pipe-clay out of their jackets at the first 
meeting ; and now the words of scorn were to be made good. 

After the usual salutation of artillery, the imperial cavalry, practised in the 
Turkish wars, fell at full gallop upon the Prussian cavalry of the right wing, and 
overthrew them in an instant ; for like the infantry, they had been taught only 
to fire. Following up their success, the Austrian horseman dashed at the flank 
of the Prussian infantry ; but here the three battalions, already mentioned as 
thrown back en potence, presented a steady front, and by their rapid fire re- 
pulsed the assailants, who, having their commander killed, seeing the despised 
and pipe-clayed wariors standing immovably in their ranks, from which a fire 
of never-heard rapidity was pouring out in all directions, soon dispersed, !ea- 
ving their comrades of the infantry to try their fortune against those well 
drilled foes. The infantry were not more fortunate than the cavalry. The 
Prussians stood firm as rocks, and fired three shots to their one ; and as both 
were equally unskilful in the use of arms, the quantity of shots fired naturally 
decided the day. After a combat of several hours, the Austriaus retired 
from the field, leaving the victory and battle-ground in the hands of the 
Prussians. 

But where was he, the chieftain of that gallant host, the claimant of duke- 
doms and principalities, the victor for whose brows a splendid wreath of laurel 
had been so nobly gained by the blood of the brave? Will blushing glory hide 
the tale of shame! Alas, no !—vain were the courtly attempts made 10 con- 
ceal the truth; and history is forced to confess that ** Frederick the Great from 
Molwitz deigued to run.” In the scene of death, tumult, and confusion, which 
followed on the overthrow of the Prussian cavairy, the king completely lost 
his presence of mind, and fled as far as Oppeln, where the Austrian garrison, 
unfortunately for their cause, received him with a fire of musketry, that made 
him take another direction. He passed the night in great anxiety, at a small 
couutry inn twenty miles from the field. On the following morning an aide- 
de camp of the Prince of Dessau brought the fugitive king back to his victo- 
rious army. ‘Oh, Frederick,” says Berenhost, ‘* who could then have fore- 
tuld the glory thou wert destined to acquire, and to merit as well as any con- 
queror and gainer of battles ever did !” 

This ‘‘ untoward event” in the life of the “* Great King” has of course been 
denied, disputed, and glossed over; but it cannot be concealed, and the state- 
nent here made is upon the very best and most undoubted authority ; for Be- 
renhost, whose relation we are following, was not only immeasurably superior 
in point of talents to all those who haye written lives of Frederick, but had 
the best possible means of information, for he was himself a long time on the 
staff of the Prince of Dessau. That the mere panegyrists of the “ Great 
King,” and his biographers have yet been little more, would naturally pass 
over the writings of this highly gifted man, was to be expected; for Berenhost, 
though ready to do justice to Frederick’s great qualities, had been too long 
near his person, had seen him too closely, not to perceive the defects in his 
character ; and he was too high-minded a man to seek courtly favour by con- 
cealing them. 

The history of Frederick's reign is of course out of our sphere ; but some of 
the leading events require to be specified, to serve as landmarks round which 
to group the remarks we have yet to offer. The warof the Austrian succes- 
sion having now kindled, and Maria Theresa attacked on all the points of her 
extensive dominions, Frederick made peece, left his allies to shift for them- 
selves, and having obtained the principalities of Silesia, retired from the con- 
test. That he inade good use of the time and additional sources of strength 
gained, it is neediess to say. 

The splendid success of the Austrian arms ayainst France, the rapid prepon- 
derance that Maria Theresa was acquiring, alarmed him, however, for his late 
conquests; and he determined again to take the field before the strength of 
the house of Austria should ontgrow his power to repress it. Voltaire negoci- 
ated for France on this occasion, and represented the danger with rather more 
than diplomatic ability. On both sides the protocols were as often written in 
verse as in prose; and Frederick, who hated George II., having told the poet, 
“Let France declare war against England, and [ march,” the latter instantly 
set out for Versailles, and thus gave the signal for the second Silesian war. 
This was in 1744. The Prussian troops were again victorious in battle; but 
the general result was not so much in their favor. The king, after taking 
Prague, was forced to evacuate Bohemia and part of Silesia ; and though after- 
wards brilliantly successful, particularly in the fields of Hohenfriedberg, he did 
not hesitate to make a separate peace the moment a fair opportunity offered. 
On teking the field, he told the French ambassador, ‘I am going to play your 
game, and if the trumps fall to my share, we'll go halves.” The best part of 
the promise was soon forgotten, and the French, Spaniards, and Bavarians, left 
as before, to fight their own battle, the King of Prussia having. in December 
1745, amicably concluded all his differences with Saxony and Austria. The 
young and fortunate conqueror now proceeded to improve and adorn his domi- 
nions ; and it is almost impossible to speak in too high terms of the great 
things he effected with comparatively small means. ; 

At this period of his life Frederick was singularly beloved and admired by 
the new court and world with which he had surrounded himself. His wit, 
fortune, and activity,—a figure marked by distinguished bearing, by beauty of 
a peculiar kind, even by dress and apparel—a total of personal appearance that 
impressed itself singularly on the eyes of the beholders, excited general enthu- 
siasm. Imitation is a proof and consequence of it; and many an orthodox be- 
liever, who trembled in private, ridiculed religion in public, because he had 
heard that the king was an atheist; and many a gallant soldicr who hated the 
sight and smeil of snuff, disfigured his nose and lip with rappee, because such 
was the royal fashion. As a general, he was looked upon as the first of his 
time. The feeble momeat at Mélwitz had not become generally known ; and 
the few who had witnessed the unpleasant affair, were too loyal and well dis- 
posed to call it back to their recollection. 

The king, certainly, did every thing to deserve the favorable opinion enter- 
tained of him. Arts, science, commerce, and agriculture, were encouraged ; 
more than 130 villages sprang up on newly drained lands along the banks of 
the Oder; men of letters and talent were brought to Berlin ; theatres, operas, 
ballets, were established ; a sort of German Versailles rose amidst the sands 
of Brandenburg; and the ‘* Garden House outside the gate,’ which was Fre- 
derick William’s summer residence and place of recreation, soon sank down to 
the humble rank of the garder.er’s lodge to his son’s palace! The machizery 
of government was never carried on with such perfect regularity. The king 
superintended the whole himself, and that without any regular intercourse with 
his ministers; some of whom, it is said, he never saw in his life. They fur- 
nished him every morning with abridged statements of the business to be 
transacted, and he wrote his order on the margin of the paper: the affairs of 
state were all settled in a couple of hours. Literary compositions, in prose 
and verse; military reviews, meals, and conversation filled up the rest of the 
day. ‘ Frederick,” says Voltaire, in his vile and mischievous Mémoires, 
“governed without court, council, or religious establishment,’ culte. It 
was during this brilliant period of the king's reign that the French poet passed 
some time in Berlin. 

The quarrels, bickerings, parting, and reconciliation of these two extraor- 
dinary men, are too well known to be repeated here; the parties were not 
formed by nature to be friends and associates, for vanity was the ruling passion 
of both. Even the “Great Frederick” could not altogether forget that he 
was a king, and lay aside the character; while Voltaire, on his part, seemed 
constantly to recollect that he was the greatest poet of the two, and claimed 
an equality which a sovereign was not very likely to grant. Many of the letters 
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that passed between them, in the latter years of their lives, and when age had _ vidual responsibility upon persons who, with the sanction or by the orders of ; Government of the United States by a person authorised to 


mellowed down all the petty feelings of vanity and irritativn of which they had the constituted authorities of a state, engaged in military or naval enterprises 
before been the slaves, are extremely beautiful,—some even affecting, and do in their country’s cause ; and it is obvious that the introduction of such a prin- 
them both far more credit thau the satires and sarcasms with which they had ciple would aggravate beyond measure the miseries, and woukd frightfully in- 
reviously overwhelmed each other. Not ‘o return to this subject, we shall crease the demoralizing effects of war, by mixing up with national exasperation 

ere briefly mention an anecdoie relating to the intercourse. When Frede- the ferocity of personal passions, and the cruelty and bitterness of individual 
rick, at a later period, had established his porcelain inanujactory at Berlin, he | revenge. 
caused a beautiful bust of Voltaire to be made, and sent a duplicate of it to Her Majesty's Government cannot believe that the Government of the United 
the poct himself; on the pedestal was written in the king's own hand, | States can really intend to set an example so fraught with evil to the commu- 
“ Homme Immortel.” A stranger at Ferney, 10 whom Voltaire was showing | nity of nations, and the direct tendency of which must be to bring back into 
the bust, being rather short-sighted, and unable to make out the inscription, | the practice of modern war atrocities which civilization and Christianity have 
asked what it was. ‘ Oh,” said the poet, “it is only the name of the giver.” long since banished. ‘a 

It is not to be supposed that the army which had so greatly contributed to Neither can her alestyp Government admit for a moment the validity of the 

the king's rise, was forgotten or neglecied in this course of general improve: | doctrine advanced by } t. Forsyth, that the Federal Government of the United 
ment; far from it. The king paid the most scrupulous attention to all the mi- | States has no power to interfere in the matter in question, and that the decision 
nute details of the seivice, and was sometimes seen, stop-waich in haud, count- | thereof must rest solely and entirely with the State of New York. 

ing the number of shots that were fired in a minute; for with the infantry ac- | With the particulars of the internal compact which may exist between the 
curacy of movement and rapid firing were still the only objects aimed at: but | S¢¥eral States that compose the Union, foreign Powers have nothing to do; the 
in general the system of movement was improved and simplitied. More was | relations of foreign Powers are with the aggregate Union; that Union is to 
done forthe cavalry. Leopold had neglected them; but Frederick, following | them represented by the Federal Government ; and of that Union the Federal 
the example of Charles XII, of whosc fame he was evidently a little jealous, | Government is to them the only organ. Therefore, when a foreign Power has 
instructed them in their proper duties, and taught them to charge sword in | redress to demand for a wrong done to it by any State of the Union, it is to the 
hand, at full speed: they were never to receive a charge at the halt, and all | Federal Government, and not to the separate State, that such Power must look 
firing, except in skirmishing, was strictly prohibited. ‘The cavalry formed in | for redress for that wrong. And such Foreign Power cannot admit the plea 
this school have never been surpassed. They saved Frederick and the monar- | that the separate State is an independent body, over which the Federal Govern- 
chy by their conduct at Rossbach and Zorndorff ; and whatis more curious sill, | ™€"* has no control. It is obvious that such a doctrine if admitted, would at 
their conduct is completely at variance with the practice of the boasted French | once go to a dissolution of the Union as far as its relations with foreign Powers 
cavalry under Napoleon: for the latter could hardly put their horses to specd, | are concerned ; and that foreign Powers, in such cage, instead of ac- 
received the hostile charge at a halt more frequently than at a gallop, and re- | crediting diplomatic agents to the Federal Government, would send such 
sorted as often to the use of the carbine as to that of the sword. | agents not to that Government, but to the government of each separate State; 

But much as Frederick attended to the improvement of his army, there | 224 Would make their relations of peace and war with each state depend upon 

were already many causes in progress that tended to detract from its excel- | the result of their separate intercourse with such state, without reference to 
lence. The great increase of force naturally brought an inferior description of relations they might have with the rest. 
men into the ranks. The king, also, without augmenting the pay of the troops, Her Majesty’s Government apprehend that the above is not the conclusion at 
relicved the citizens from some of the burdens of supporting them in quarters : which the Government of the United States intend to arrive; yet such is the 
the soldicrs lost some of their privileges, but, withal, some of their pride also. conclusion to which the arguments that have been advanced by Mr. Forsyth ne- 
The flogging and the drilling went ou as usual, which, augmented with the gen- cessarily lead. ; 
eral augmentation. of wealth, pressed down the suldier, whose pay and condi- But be that as it may, Her Majesty's Government formally demand, upon the 
tion remained stationary. The officers, too, soon perceived that they were lit- grounds already stated, the immediate release of Mr. McLeod; and Her 
tle more than mere tools in the hands of their philosophic monarch. Frederick Majesty's Government entreat the President of the United States to take into 


no longer associated with them ‘n the friendly manner his father had done ; it his most deliberate consideration the serious nature of the consequences which 
was evident, indeed, that he had ascended several steps hisher on his throne must ensue frorn a rejection of this demand. 
than the one ou v-hich his predecessors took their stand, but had neglected to The United States Government will perceive that, in demanding Mr. Me- 


take up h's army along with him. All this was ipjurious to its spirit. Leod's release, Her Majesty's Government argue upon the assumption that he 
Properly speaking, Frederick cannot be called the inventor of any system of | W#8 one of the persons engaged in the capture of the steamboat * Caroline ;” 
tactics : what he found in vogue he greatly enlarged and improved ; but he only but Mer Majesty's Government have the strongest reasons for being convinced 
built upon existing foundations, and added nothing new. As a tactician, he that Mr. McLeod was not in fact engaged in that transaction, and the under- 
must therefore rank below Gustavus Adolphus, Charles XII, and Marshal Saxe, | *gued is hereupon instructed to say that although the circumstance itself makes 
The morale of the troops—that spirit wiiich can alone give sirength and pense wr no difference in the political and international question at issue; and although 
tency to tactical rules and regulations, however periect—he neglected onthe Her Majesty's Government do not demand Mr. McLeod's release upon tie 
ly ; courage and manly worth were neither cherished nor ealled forth,—so far ground that he was not concerned in the capture of the ** Caroline,” but upon 
from it, indeed, that vy foreign and uncongenisl manners he ratuer injured and the ground that the capture of the “Caroline” was a transaction of a public 
undermined the national genius of a people which it was his duty to cultivate character, for which the persons engaged in it cannot incur private and personal 
and amend. Greatas he was, no monarch ever lost a nobler opportunity than responsibility ; yet the Government of the United States must not disguise from 
Frederick to render his fame perfect and unblemished, ! themselves that the fact that Mr. McLeod was not engaged in the transaction 
If the interior excellence of the Prussian ariny was decreasing, the obstacles | “™US* necessarily tend greatly to inflame that national regentment which any 
to be encountered were augmented. The Austrians, who had ridiculed the harm that shall be suflered by Mr. McLeod at the hands of the authorities of 
drilling and powdering, had paid for their folly in many a bloody field: but had the state of New York will iafallibly excite throughout the whole of the British 
profited by the lessons, and could now move as accurately and fire as quickly — . ; 
as their ueighbors. ‘The first combat of the great seven yeors’ war, which be. The undersigned, in addressing the present official communication, by order of 
gan in 1756, already proved this to the conviction of all parties. The Prus- his Government, to Mr. Webster, Secretary of State of the United States, has 
sians purchased a slight advantage by a great loss of blood ; and on the very the honor to offer him the assurance of his distinguished consideration. 





battle-field the general remark was, ‘‘these are no longer the old Austrians.” The Hon. D 7 J H. S. FOX. 
Ou the capture of the Saxon army, which surrendered at Pirna, Frederick, who 1¢ Hon. Danie. Wenster, &c.c&c.c&e. 
exacted such unlimited allegiance from his subjects and soldiers, gave a strange | Mr. Webster to Mr. Fox. 


proof of inconsistency, and of that contempt with which he seemed to treat the Department or State, Washington, April 24, 1841. 


feelings of other men ; for, without so much as asking their consent, he order- The undersigned, Secretary of State of the United States, has the honor to | 


ed ail the prisoners to be incorporated into the yanks of his army, and expected inform Mr. Fox, Envoy Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of Her Britannic 
to make loyal Prussians of them, by merely changing their uniforms. As was Majesty, that his note of the 12:h of March was received and laid before the 


to be expected they deserted immediately. President. 

The progress of the war is out of our province. Spoiled by success, Frede- | , ©'feumstances well known to Mr. Fox have necessarily delayed, for some 
rick, after gaining the dearly purchased vic.ory of Prague, attempted to reduce | days, the consideration of that note. 
a city which he could not invest, and in which an army was concentrated. The undersigned has the honor now to say that it has been fully considered, 


The Austrians advanced with 60,000 men to raise the siege ; and the presump- and that he has been directed by the President to address to Mr. Fox the fol- 
tuous king did not hesitate to rush upon them with less than half the number | ig reply : 
of Prussians: a total defeat, the first he had yet sustained, was the conse- Mr. Fox informs the Government of the United States that he is instructed 
quence. rom this day, it is allowed, the Prussian infantry had no longer any | % ™#ke known to it that the Government of Her Majesty entirely approve the 
superiority over their enemies; henceforth the genius of their sovereian, the | C2UFS® pursued by him in his correspondence with Mr. Forsyth in December 
confidence he inspired, and the dread entertained of him by his adversaries, are | !@8t, and the language adopted by him on that occasion ; and that that Govern- 
the only advantages they have to depend upon. In the second year of the wan ment have instructed him * again tu demand from the Government of the United 
he writes to La Motte Foquet,—* Owing to the great losses sustained, our ig States, formally, in the name of the British Government, the immediate release 
fantry is very much degenerated from what it formerly was, and must not be |! Mr. Alexander McLeod ;” that “the grounds upon which the British Go- 
employed in difficult undertakings.” In the third year, he says to the same: | Verement make this demand upon the Government of the United States are 
“Care must be taken not to render our people timid, they are too much so by | “ese: That the transaction on account of which Mr. McLeod has been arrest- 
nature already.” “ | ed and is to be put upon his trial was a transaction of a public character, planned 
Of this battle of Kollion, we must here report an anecdote characteristic of | 8&4 executed by persons duly empowered by Her Majesty's colonial authorities 
what Frederick then was. The left wing of the Prussian army was obliquing | * take any steps and to do any acts which might be necessary for the defence 
in admirable order to the left, and had already gained the right of the Austrians, of Her Majesty's territories, and for the protection of Her Majesty’s subjects, 
according to their prescribed disposition; when the king, at once losing pa- and that consequently those subjects of Her Majesty who engaged in that tran- 
tience in the most unaccountable manner, sent directions to Prince Maurice of | 8#¢tioa were performing an act of public duty, for which they cannot be made 
Dessau, who commanded the infantry, ordering him to wheel up and advance personally aud individually answerable tv the laws and tribunals of any foreign 
upon the enemy. The prince told the officer that the proposed points had not country.” , 
yet been attained, and recommended that the oblique march should still be The President is not certain that he understands the meaning intended by 
contmued. The king immediately came up in person, and in haughty and Her Majesty's Government to be conveyed by the foregoing instruction. 
overbearing style repeated the order ; and when the Prince of Dessiu ‘attempt: This doubs has occasioned with the President sume hesitation, but he inclines 
ed to explain, drew his sword, and in fiery and threatening tone exclaimed, | take it for granted that the main purpose of the instruction was to cause it to 











** Will he (er) obey, and immediately wheel up and advance?” The officers | € Signified to the Government of the United States that the attack on the | 


present were terrified, fancying from his excited manner that he would be guilty | 8@@mboat ‘Caroline’ was an act of public force, done by the British colonial 
of some act of violence; but the prince, of course, bowed and obeyed. and | authorities, and fully recognised by the Queen's Government at home, and that 
—the battle was soon lost.—[ Remainder next week ] a consequently no individual concerned in that transaction can, according to the 
just principle of the laws of nations, be held personally answerable in the or- 
dinary courts of law as for a private offence; and that upon this avowal of Her 
Tn ie he. Majesty's Government Alexancer McLeod, now imprisoned on an indictment 
. ‘o Mr. .o Par - — alleged to have been committed in that attack, ought to be released 

. ; : ; ashington, March 12, 1841. y such proceedings as are usual and are suitable to the case. 
PR change beryl ye thy at 8 Envoy Extraordinary and Minister The President adopts the conclusion that nothing more than this could have 
se content hl py eee Raby ep or ey make the following official | been intended to be expressed, from the consideration that Her Majesty's Go- 
ee © events hae a zoe States " vernment must be fully aware that in the United States, as in England, persons 
jesty @ had under their consideration the corres- | confined under judicial process can be released from that confinement only by 


ndence which took place at Washington in D , i ; 
> * ; ecember last, H ocess. j - 
nited States Secretary of State, Mr. Forsyth, and t r last, between the | judicial process. In neither country as the undersigned supposes, can the arm 


i , he undersigned, comprising | of the Executive power interfere, directly or forcibly, to release or deliver the 
pS ceeds toe ofkcial leuat tox ie Re dated the 13:h and 29th | prisoner. His discharge must be sought in a siiesest conformable to che princi- 
eeener We of he ae eee re eer to the undersigned, dated ples of law and the proceedings of courts of judicature. If an indictment, like 
odettmntes of Ts. Alexander McLeod " U any oe of the arrest and im- | that which has been found against Alex. McLeod, and under circumstances like 
tus Gidte of How York, apen a pense im be oie : - a, by the authorities of | those which belong to his case, were pending against an individual in one of the 
ing Sih aan io . pet pc pmb : hea and murder, as hav- courts of England, there is no doubt that the law officer of the Crown might 
pe oy Neo gdh cullgg Hmm of the steamboat ‘Caroline’ | enter wes be 00 na — nebo himself to be brought 
f Re a! a up on habeas corpus and discharged, if his ground of discharge should be ad- 
wut aati = teesage et ag deg make known to the Govern- | judged sufficient, or that he might prove - same facts, ad insist on the 
eS comie ea Go = J ry y zovernment entirely approve of | same defence or exemption on his trial. 
Pp v the undersigned in that correspondence, and of the lan- All these are legal modes of proceeding, wel: known to the laws and practice 


guage adopted by him in the official letters above mentioned i 3 ersig e i a 
R of bot trices. > 5 as 
. Soh jap Se srg oth countrics. But the undersigned does not suppose that, if such a case 


ment of the United States, formally, in the name of the British Governinent 
the immediate release of Mr. Alexander McLeod. s 
The grounds upon which the British Government make this demand wpon 
the epg score ms United States are these; That the transaction on pre 
ala weaneiien a spe tahe dcolage mae pe . to be (put upon his trial, | it must be discharged by application to the courts uf law. 
empowered by Her Majesty's Colonial Se herisi bey executed by persons duly | It is understood that Alexander McLeod is holden as well on civil as on crimi- 
any acts which might be Hebe for the a “1 He any steps and to do| nal process for acts alleged tu have been done by him in the attack on the ‘* Ca- 
and for the protection of Her Majest ’s cb — pe ha Majesty's territories, | roline,”’ and his defence or ground of acquittal must be the same in both cases 
cabjoets of fer RMalests ee pa. ee ee ae those | = this strongly illustrates, as the undersigued conceives, the propriety of the 
act of public duty for which they cannot be made pe li “g ay divide an | foregoing observations ; since it is quite clear that the Executive Government 
anowerable to the laws and tribunele of vd he personally and individually | cannot interfere to arrest a civil suit be: ween the private parties in any stage of 
The transaction in question may have tgp oP tage — a progress, but that such suit must go on to its regular judicial termination. If, 
are of opinion that it was, a justizable employ “ Majesty's Government t ierefore, any course different from such as have been now mentioned was in con- 
defending the British territory from the us ployment of force for the purpose of | templation by her Majesty's Government, something would seem 10 have been 
rebels and American pirates, who, havin yates attack of a band of British | expected from the Government cf the United States as little conformable to the 
themselves within the territory of the oe oa a and organize | laws and usages of the English Government as to those of the United States, and 
occupied « portion uf the territory of Her es, had actually invaded and | to which this government cannot accede. 


Majesty or av 

2 ; i ’ it may have been, as al- 
leged by Mr. Forsyth in his note to the undersigned of the 26th of December 
“a most unjustifiable invasion in time of peace of the territory of the United 


States.” But this isa question essentially of a political and international kind 
which can be discussed and settled only between the two Geve sat 4 
which the courts of justice of the State of New York canr oy possibility bes 
any means of judging or any right of deciding. 





MR. McLEOD.—OFFICIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 








erted in any more direct manner. Even in the case of ambassadors and other 


fact to be ascertained but the mere fact of diplomatic cliaracter, and to arrest 
whom is sometimes made a highly penal offence, if the anest be actually made, 











measures as the occasion and its own duty appeared to require. 
In his note to Mr. Fox of the 26th of December last, Mr. Forsyth, the Secre- 





| holden to answer in one of the courts of this Government. 
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make the admissi 
and it will be for the court to decide upon its validity when legally 

before it ;” and adds, ** The President deems this to be a proper occasion » 1@ re- 
mind the Government of her Britannic Majesty that the case of the ‘ Careline’ 
has been long since brought to the attention of her Majesty's principal Seeret 
ry of State for Foreign Affairs, who, up to this day, has not communicated 
cision thereupon. Itis hoped that the Government of her Majesty will p 
the importance of no longer leaving the Government of the United States unin- 
formed of its views and intentions upon a subject which has naturally ced 
much exasperation, and which has led to such grave eonsequences.” 

The communication of the fact that thedestruction of the “ Caroline” 
act of public force by the British authorities being furmally communicated 
Government of the United States, by Mr. Fox's note, the case assumes a 
aspect. 

The Government of the United States entertains no doubt that, after this 
al of the transaction as a public transaction, authorized and undertaken 
British authorities, individaals concerned in it ought not, by the princi 
public law and the general usage of civilized States, to be holden 
responsible in the ordinary tribunals of law for their participation in it. 
the President presumes that it can hardly be necessary to say that the 
can people, not distrustful of their ability to redress public wrongs by 
means, cannot desire the punishment of individuals when the act 
of is declared to have been an act of the government itself. ' 

Soon after the date of Mr. Fox's note, an instruction was given to ttor- 
ney General of the United States, from this department, by direction 
sident, which fully sets forth the opinions of this Government on the 
Mr. McLeod's imprisonment, a copy of which instruction the uudersi 
the honor herewith to enclose. 

The indictment against McLeod is pending in a state court; but his 
whatever they may be, are no less safe, it is to be presumed, than if 








He demands immunity from personal responsibility, by virtue of the law of 
nations, and that law, in civilized states, is to be respected in all courts, None 
either so high or so low as to escape from its authority, in cases to which its 
rules and principles apply. : 

This Department has been regularly informed, by his excellency they over- 
nor of the State of New York, that the Chief Justice of that State wag assign- 
ed to preside at the hearing and trial of Mr. McLeod's case, but that, owing to 
some error or mistake in the process of summoning the jury, the hearing was 
necessarily deferred. 

The President regrets this occurrence, as he has a desire for a speedy dispo- 
sition of the subject. The counsel for McLeod have requested authentic evi- 


| dence of the avowal by the British Government of the attack on, and destruc- 


ticn of, the ‘* Caroline,” as acts done under its authurity, and such evidence will 
be furnished to them by this Department. 

It is understood that the indictment has been removed into the Supreme Court 
of the State by the proper proceeding for that purpose, and that it is now com- 
petent for McLeod, by the ordinary proceeding of habeas corpus, to bring his 
case for hearing before that tribunal. 

The undersigned hardly needs to assure Mr. Fox that a tribunal so eminently 
distinguished for ability and learning as the Supreme Coort of the State of New 
York may be safely relied upun for the just and impartial administration of the 
law in this as well as in other cases; and the undersigned repeats the expres- 
sion of the desire of this Government that no delay may be suffered to take 
place in these proceedings which can be avoided. Of this desire, Mr. Fox will 
see evidence in the instructions above referred to. 

The undersigned has now to signify to Mr. Fox that the Government of the 
United States has not changed the opinion which it has heretofore expressed to 
Her Majesty's Government, of the character of the act of destroying the “ Ca- 
roline.”’ 

It does not think that the transaction can be justified by any reasonable appli- 
cation or construction of ‘he right of self-defence, under the laws of nations. It 
is admitted that a just right of self-defence attaches always to nations, as well 
as to individuals, and is equally necessary for the preservation of both. But the 











extent of this right is a question to be judged of by the circumstances of each 
| particular case; and when its alleged exercise has led to the commission of hos- 
tile acts within the territory of a power at peace, nothing less than a clear and 
| absulute necessity can affurd ground of justification. Not having, up to this 


time, been made acquainted with the views and reasons, at length, which have 
| led her Majesty's Government to think the destruction of the “Caroline” justifi- 
able as an act of self-defence, the undersigned, earnestly renewing the femon- 


strance of this Government against the transaction, abstains, for the present, 
from any extended discussion of the question. But it is deemed propets ne- 
vertheless, not to omit to, take some notice of the general grounds a 
cation stated by her Majesty’s Government in their instruction to Mr. Fox. 

Her Majesty’s Government have instructed Mr. Fox to say that they are of 
opinion that the transaction which terminated in the destruction of the Caroline 
was a justifiable employment of force, for the purpose of defending the British 
territory from the unprovoked attack of a band of British rebels and American 
pirates, who, having been “‘ permitted” to arm and organize themselves within 
the territory of the United States, had actually invaded a portion of the territo- 
ry of her Majesty. 

The President cannot suppose that her Majesty’s Government, by the use of 
these terms, meant to be understood as intimating that those acts, violating the 
laws of the United States and disturbing the peace of the British territories, 
were dune under any degree of countenance from this Government, or were re- 
garded by it with iadiflerence—or that, under the circumstances of the case, they 
could have been prevented by the ordinary course of proceeding. Although he 
regrets that, by using the term “permitted,” a possible inference of that kind 
might be raised, yet such an inference, the President is willing to believe, would 
be quite unjust to the intentions of the British Government. 

That on a line of frontier such as separates the United States from Her Bri- 
tannic Majesty's North American Provinces—a line long enough to divide the 
whole of Europe into halves—irregularities, violences and conflicts should 
| sometimes occur, equally against the will of both governments, is certainly ea- 
| sily to be supposed. This may be more possible, perhaps, in regard to the Uni- 
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| ted States, without any reproach to their Government, since their institutions 
entirely discourage the keeping up of large atanding armies in time of peace, 
| and their situation happily exempts thom from the necessity of maintaining such 
| expensive and dangerous establishments. All that can be expected from ei- 
ther government in these cases is good faith, a sincere desire to preserve peace 
and do justice, the use of all proper means of prevention, and that, if offences 
cannot, nevertheless, be always prevented, the offenders shall still be justly pu- 
nished, In all these respects, this government acknowledges no delinquency in 
the performance of its duties. 
Her Majesty’s Government is pleased, also, to speak of those American citi- 


| zens who took part with persons in Canada, engaged in an insurrection against 


the British Government, as ‘‘ American pirates.” The undersigned does not 
admit the propriety or justice of this designation. If citizens of the United 


| States fitted out, or were engaged in fitting out, a military expedition from the 
| United States intended to act against the British Government in Canada, they 
| were clearly violating the laws of their country, and exposing themselves to the 
| just consequences which might be inflicted on them if taken within the British 


dominions. But, notwithstanding this, they were, certainly, not pirates, nor 


| does the undersigned think that it can advance the purpose of fair and friendly 
| discussion, or hasten the accommodation of national difficulties, so to denomi- 
| nate them. Their offence, whatever it was, had no analogy to cases of piracy. 
| Supposing all that is alleged against them to be true, they were taking a part 
| in what they regarded asa civil war, and they were taking 4 part on the side of 
‘the rebels. Surely, England herself has not regarded persons thus engaged as 


| deserving the appellation which Her Majesty’s Government bestows on these 
age = | citizens of the United States. 
Govern- | were to arise in England, the power of the Executive government could be ex- | 


It is quite notorious that, for the greatest part of the last two centuries, sub- 


an | jects of the British Crown have been permitted to engage in foreign wars, both 
public ministers, whose right to exemption from arrest is personal, requiring no | 


national and civil, and in the latter in every stage of their progress; and yet it 


' has not been imagined that England has at any time allowed her subjects to 
| turn pirates. Indeed, in our ewn times, net only have individual subjects of 


that Crown gone abroad to engage in civil wars, but we have seen whole regi- 


| ments openly recruited, embodied, armed, and disciptined in England, with the 
| avowed purpose of aiding a rebellion against a nation with which England was 
| at peace; although it is true that, subsequently, an act of Parliament was pass- 


ed to prevent transactions so nearly approaching to public war, without license 
from the Crown. 

It may be said that there is a difference between the case of a civil war, ari- 
sing from a disputed succession, or a protracted revolt of a colony against the 
mother country, and the case of a fresh outbreak, at the commencement of a 
rebellion. The undersigned does not deny that such distinction may, for cer- 
tain purposes, be deemed well founded. He admits that a Government, called 
upon to consider its own rights, interests and duties, when civil wars break out 
in other countries, may decide on all the circumstances of the particular case, 


‘ he Government of the United States, therefore, acting upon the presumption | upon its own existing stipulations, on probable results, on what its own security 
ee it already adopted, that nothing extraordinary or unusual was expect- | requires, and on many other considerations. It may be already bound to assist 
ed, or requested of it, decided, on the reception of Mr. Fox's note to take such | one party, or it may become bound, if it so chooses, to assist the other, and to 


meet the consequences of such assistance. 
But whether the revolt be recent or long continued, they who join those 


10t by possibility have | tary of State of the United States, observes, that “ if the destruction of the | concerned in it, whatever may be their offence against their own country, or 


Tt would be contrary to the universal , ‘Caroline’ was a public act of persons in her Majesty's service, obeying the order | however they be treated, if taken with arms in their hands, in the territory of 
y ersal practice of civilized nations to fix indi- | of their superior authorities, this fact bas not been before communicated to the | the Government against which the standard of revolt is raised, cannot be de- 




















ted pirates, without departing from all ordinary use of language in the 
definition of offences. A cause which has so foul an origin as piracy cannot, in 
its progress, or by its success, obtain a claim to any degree of respectability, or 
nce, among nations; and civil wars, therefore, are not understood to have 
och a commencement. ; ‘ : | 

_ It is well known to Mr. Fox that authorities of the highest eminence in 
and, living and dead, have maintained that the general law of nations does 

forbid the citizens or subjects of one Government from taking part in 
(fhe ci commotions of another. There is some reason, indeed, to think 
such may be the opinion of Her Majesty's Government at the present 


moment. pg coe 
» The undersigned has mate these remarks, from the conviction that it is im. 
t to regard established distinctions, and to view the acts and offences of 
ividuals in the exactly proper light. Butit is not to be inferred that there is, 
the part of the Government any purpose of extenuating, in the slightest de- 
+, the crimes of those persons, citizens of the United States, who have 
in military expeditions against the British Government in Canada. On 
contrary, the President directs the undersigned to say that it is his fixed 
" gesolution that all such disturbers of the national peace and violators of the laws 
‘of their country shail be brought to exeinplary punishment. Nor will the fact 
they are instigated and led on to those excesses by British subjects, refu- 
from the provinces, be deemed any excuse or palliation ; alihough it is 
1 worthy af being remembered that the prime movers of these disturban- 
“ees on the borders are subjects of the Queen, who come within the territories 
Of the United States, seeking to enlist the sympathies of their citizens, by all 
the motives which they are able to address to them, on account of grievances, 
al or imaginary. ‘There is no reason to believe that the design of any hos 
Te oveobes from the United States against Canada has commenced with 
the citizens of the United States. The true origin of such purposes and such 
‘enterprises is on the other side of the line. But the President's resclution to 
vent these transgressions of the Jaws is not, on that account, the less strong. 
is taken, not only in confermity to his duty under the provisions of existing 
laws, but in full consonance with the established principles and practice of this 

Government. 

The Government of the United States has not, from the first, fallen into the 
, elsewhere entertained, of the true extent of the duties ef neutrality. 
held that, however it may have been in less enlightened ages, the just in- 
sl eu of the modera law of nations is, that neutral States are bound to be 








as 


strictly neutral ; and thet it is menifest and gross impropriety for individuals 
to engage in the civil conflicts of oiher States, and thus to be at war, 
while their Government is at peace. War and peace are high nativnal rela- 
tions, which can properly be established or changed only by nations them- 
selves, 

The United States have thought, also, that the salutary doctrine of non-in- 
tervention by one nation with the affairs of others is liable to be essentially im- 

aired, if, while Government refrains from interference, interference is still al- 
owed to ite subjects, individually or in masses. It may happen, indeed, that 
persons choose te leave their country,emigrate to other regions,and settle them- 
selves on uncultivated lands, in territories belonging to other States. This can- 
not be prevented by Governments which allow the emigration of their subjects 
and citizens ; and such persons,having voluntarily abandoned their own country, 
have no longer claim to its protection, nor is it lenger responsible for their acts. 
Such cases, therefore, if they occur, show no abandonment of the duty of neu- 
trality. 

The Government of the United States has not considered it as sufficient to 
confine the duties of neutrality and non-interference to the case of Govern- 
ments whose territories lie adjacent to each other. The application of the prin- 
ciple may be more necessary in such cases, but the principle itself they regard 
as being the same, if those térritories be divided by half the globe. The rule 
is founded in the impropriety and danger of allowing individuals to make war 
on their own anthority, or, by mingling themselves in the belligerent operations 
of other nations, to run the hazard of conteracting the policy, or embroiling the 
relations of their ewn Government. And the United States have been the first 
among civilized nations te enforce the observance of this just rule of neutrality 
and peace, by special and adequate legal enactments. In the infancy of 
this Government, on the breaking out of the European wars, which had their 
origin in the French Revolution, Congress passed lawe with scvere penalties, 
for preventing the citizensef the United States from taking part in those hos- 
tilities. 

By these laws, it prescribed to the citizens of the United States what it 
understood to be their duty, as neutrals, by the law of nations, and the duty 
also which they Owed tothe interest and honour of their own country. 

»At a subsequent period, when the American colonies of an Evropean power 
‘took uparms against their sovereign, Congress, not diverted from the establish- 

system of the Goverament by any temporary considerations, not swerved 
from its sense of justice and of duty by any sympathies which it might naturally 
feel for one of the parties, did not hesitate, also, to pass acts applicuble to the 
ease of colonial insurrection and civil war. And these provisions of law have 
‘been continued, revised, amended, and are in full force at the preseut moment. 
Nor have they been a dead letter, as it is well known that exemplary punish- 
meuts have been inflicted on those who have transgressed them. It is 
known, indeed, that heavy penalties have fallen on individuals, citizens of the 
United States, engaged in this very disturbance in Canada, with which the de- 
struction of the Caroline was connected. And itis in Mr. Fox’s knowledge,also, 
that the act of Congress of March 10:h, 1838, was passed for the precise pur- 
pose of more effeccuelly restraming military enterprizes from the United States 
into the British provirces, by autiorizing the use of the most sure and decisive 
preventive means. ‘i he undersigned may add that it stands on the admission of 
very high British authority, that during the recent Canadian troubles, although 
bodies of adventurers appeared on the border, making it necessary for the peo- 
ple of Canada to keep themselves in a state prepared for self-defence, yet that 
these adventurers were acting by no means in accordance with the feelings 
of the great mass of the American people, or of the Government of the United 
States. 

This Government, therefore, not only holds itself above reproach in every 
thing respecting the preservation of neutrality, the observances of the principle 
of non-iniervention, and the strictest conformity in these respects, to the rules 
of international law, but it doubts not the world will do it the justice to ae- 
knowledge that it has set an example not unfit to be followed by others, and that 
by its steady legislation on this important subject, it has done something to pro- 
mote peace and good neighborhood among nations, and to advance the civiliza- 
tion of mankind 

The undersigned trusts that, when her Britannic Majesty's Government shall 
present the grounds, at lengih, on which they justify the local authorities of 
Canada in attacking and destroying the * Caroline,” they will consider that the 
laws of the United States are such as the undersigned has now represented them, 
and that the government of the United States has always manifested a sincere 
disposition to see those laws effectually and impartially administered. If there 
have been cases in which individuals, justly obnoxious to punishment, have es- 
caped, this '» no more than happens in regard to other Jaws. 

Under these circumstances, and under those immediately connected with the 
transaction itself, it wi!! be for Her Majesty’s Government to show upon what 
state of facts and rules of natious! law the destruction of the “Caroline” is to 
be defended. [: will be for that government to show the necessity of self-de- 
fence, instant, overwhelming, leaving no means and no moment for deliberation. 
It will be for it to show, also, that the local authorities of Canada, even suppos- 
ing the necessity of the moment authorized them to enter the territories of the 
United States at all, did nothing unreasonable or excessive ; since the act, jus- 
tified by the necessity of self-defence, must be limited by that necessity, and 
kept clearly within it. It must be shown that admonition or remonstrance to 
the persons on board the “Caroline” was impracticable, or would have been 
unavailing ; it must be shown that day light could not be waited for; that there 
could be no attempt at discrimination between the innocent and the cuilty ; 
that it would not have been enough to seize and detain the vessel ; but that there 
was a necessity, present and inevitable, for attacking her, in the darkness of the 
night, while woored to the shore, and while uwarmed men were asleep on board, 
killing some and wounding others, and then drawing her into the current, above 
the cataract, setting her on fire, and careless to know whether there might not 


on 


be in her the innocent with the guilty, or the living with the dead, committing | 


her to a fate which fills the imagination with horror. A necessity for all this 
the Government of the United States cannot believe to have existed. 

All will see that if such things be allowed to occur, they might lead to 
a bloody and exasperated war; and when an individual comes into the United 


States from Canada, and to the very place on which this drama was performed, | 


and there chooses to make public and vain-glorious boast of the part he acted in 
it, it is hardly wonderfal that great excitement should be created, and some de- 
gree of commotion arise. 

This Republic does not wish to disturb the tranquillity of the world. Its ob- 
ject is peace, its policy peace. It seeks noaggrandizement by foreign con juest, 
because it knows that no foreign acquisition coul:l augment its power and impor 
tance 80 rapidly as they are already advancing by itsown natural growth under 
the propitious circumstances of its situation But it cannot admit that its Go- 


vernment has nut both the will and the power to preserve its own neutrality and 
to enforce the observance of itsown laws upon its own citizens. I[t is jealous 
of its rights, and amoung others, and must especially, of the right of the absolute 
immunity of its territory against aggression from abroad; and these rights itis 


the duty and the determimation of this Government fully and at all times to 
maintain; while it willat the same tune, as scrupulously retrain from loiripging 
on the rights of others 


Che Albion. 


June 12, 
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The President instructs the undersigned to say, in conclusion, that he confi- 
denfly trusts that this and all other questions of difference between the two Go- 
venments will be treated by beth in the full exercise of such a spirit of candour, 
justice, and mutual respect, as shall give assurance of the long continuance of 
peace between the two countries. 
- The undersigned avails himself of this opportunity to assure Mr. Fox of his 
high consideration. ANIEL WEBSTER. 
Henry S. Fox, Esq., &c. &c. &c. 

Copy of Instructions to Mr. Crittenden, enclosed in the above. 

Department of State, Washington, March 15th, 1841. 

Sir: Alexander McLeod, a Canadian subject of Her Britannic Majesty, is 
now imprisoned at Lock port, in the state of New York, under an indictment for 
murder, alleged to have been committed by him in the attack and destruction 
of the steamboat Caroline, at Schlosser, in that state, on the night of the 29th 
of December, 1837; and his trial is expected to take place at Lockport, on the 
| 22d inst. 
You are apprised of the correspondence which took place between Mr. For- 
syth, late Secretary of State, and Mr. Fox, Her Britarnic Majesty’s minister 
here, on this subject in December last. 
In his note to Mr. Fox, on the 26th of that month, Mr. Forsyth says: ‘If 
the destruction of the Caroline was a public act of persous in Her Majesty’s 
service, obeying the order of their superior authorities, this fact has not before 
been communicated to the government of the United Stetos by 9 person autho- 
rized 10 make the admissivn, and it will be for the court which bas taken cogni- 
zance of the offence with which Mr, McI.eod is charge to decide upon its vali- 
dity when legally established before it. 

“The President deems this to be a proper occasion to remind the Govern- 
ment of Her Britannic Majesty that the case of the Caroline bas been long 
since brought to the attention of Her Majesty’s principa! Secse.ary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, who, up to this day, has not commvnicated itr decision there- 
upon. It ishoped thatthe Government of Her Majesty will perceive the im 
portance of no longer leaving the Government of the United States unin- 
formed of its views and intentions upon a subject which has naturally pro- 
duced much exasperation, and which has led to such grave consequences.” 

I have now toinform you that Mr. Fox has addressed a note to this Depart- 
ment, under date of the 12th instant, in which, under the immediate instruction 
and direction of his Government, he demands, formally aud officially, McLeod's 
immediate release, on the ground that the transaction, on account of which he 
has been arrested and is to be put upon his trial, was of a public character, 
planned and executed by the persons duly empowered by Her Majesty's colonial 
authorities to take any steps, and do any acts, which might be necessary for the 
defence of Her Majesty’s territories, and for the protection of Her Majesty's 
subjects; and that consequently those subjects of Her Majesty who engaged 
in that transaction were performing an act of public duty, for which they can- 
not be made personally and individually answerable to the laws and tribunals 
of any foreign country ; and that Her Majesty’s Government has farther direct- 
ed Mr. Fox to make known to the Government of the United Siates that Her 
Majesty’s Government entirely approve of the course pursued by Mr. Fox, and 
the language adopted by him in the correspondence above mentioned. 

There is, therefore, now, an authentic declaration on the part of the British 
Government that the attack on the Caroline was an act of public force, done 
by military men, under the orders of their superiors, and is recognised as such 
by the Queen’s Government. The importance of this declaration is not to be 
doubted, and the President is of opinion that it calls upon him for the perform- 
ance of a high duty. That an individual forming part of a public force, and 
acting under the authority of his Government, is not to be held answerable, as a 
private trespasser or malefactor, is a principle of public law, sanctioned by the 
usages of all civilized nations, and which the Government of the United States 
has no inclinatien to dispute. This has no connexion whatever with the ques- 
tion whether, in this case, the attack on the Caroline was,as the British Govern- 
ment think it, a justifiable employment of force for the purpose of defending the 
British territory from unprovoked attack,or whether it was a most unjustifiable in- 
vasion in time of peace of the territory of the United States,as this Government has 
| regarded it. The two questions are essentially different; and, while acknow 
ledging that an individual may claim immunity from the consequences of acts 
done by him, by showing that he acted under national authority, this Govern 
ment is not to be understood as changing the opinions which it has bereto‘ore ex- 
pressed in regard to the real nature of the transaction which resulted in the de- 
struction of the Caroline. That subject it is not necessary, for any purpose 
connected with this communication, to discuss. The views of this Govern- 
ment in relation to it are known to that of England; and we are expecting 
the answer of that Government to the communication which has been made 
to it. 

All that is intended to be said, at present, is that since the attack on the 
Caroline is avowed as a national act, which may justify reprisals, or even 
general war, if the Government of the United States, in the judgment which it 
shall form of the transaction, aud of its own duty, should sec fit so to decide,yet 
that it raises a question entirely public and political, a question between inde- 
pendent nations,and that individuals concerned in it caunoi be arrested and tried 
before the ordinary tribunals, as for the violation of municipal law. [f the at- 
tack on the Caroline was unjustifiable, as this Government has asserted, the 
law which has been violated is the law of nations, and the redress which is 
to be sought is the redress authorized in such cases by the provisions of that 
code. 

You are well aware that the President has no power to arrest the proceeding 
in the civil and criminal courts uf the state of New York. If this indictment 
were pending in one of the courts of the United Stuces, I am directed to say 
that the President, upon the receipt of Mr. Fox's last communication, would 
immediately have directed a nolle prosequi to be entered. 

Whether, iu this case, the Governor of New York has that power, or, if he 
has, whether he would feel it his duty to exercise it, are points upon which we 
are not informed. 

It is understood that McLeod is holden also on civil process, sned out against 
him by the owner of the Caroline. We suppose it very clear that the Execu- 
tive of the State cannot interfere with such a process; and, indeed, if such pro 
cess were pending in the courts of the United States, the President could not ar- 
rest it. In such and many analogous cases the party prosecuted or sued must 
avail himself of his exemption or defence by judicial proceedings, either in the 
court into which he is called, or in some other court. But whether the process 
be criminal or civil, the fact of having acted under public authority, and in ob« 
dience to the orders of lawful superiors, must be regarded as a valid de 
fence, otherwise individuals would be holden responsible fur injuries resu!t- 
ing from the acts of Government, and even from the operatious of public 
war. 

You will be furnished with a copy of this instruction for the use of the Ex- 
ecutive of New York, and the Attorney General of that State. You wili carry 
with you, also, authentic evidence of the recognition by the British Government 
of the destruction of the Caroline as an acg of public force done by national au- 
thority. 

The President is impressed with the propriety of transferring the trial from 
the scene of the principal excitement to some other and distant county. You 
will take care that this be suggesteJ to the prisoner's counsel. The President is 
gratified to learn that the Governor of New York has already directed that the 
trial take place before the Chief Justice of the State. 

Having consulted with the Governor, you will proceed to Lockport, or wher- 
ever else the trial may ve holden and furnish the prisoner's counsel with the 
evidence of which you will be in possession material to his defence. You will 
see that he have skilful and eminent counsel, if such be not already retained ; 
and, although you are not desired to act as counsel! yourself. you will cause it to 
be signified to him, and tothe gentleman who may conduct his defence, that it 
is the wish of this Government that, in case his defence be overruled by the 
court in which he shall be tried, proper steps be taken immediately for re- 
moving the cause, by writ of error, to the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 

The President hopes you will use such despatch as to make your arrival at the 
place of trial sure before the trial comes on; and he trusts you will keep him 
informed of whatever occurs, by means of a correspondence through this De- 
partment. 

I have the honour to be, Mr. Attorney General, your obedient servant. 

DaNIEL WEBSTER. 

Hon. John J. Crittenden, Attorney General of the United States 


Kmperial Parliament. 


DUTIES ON FOREIUN SUGAR.—(Debate Continued.) 
House of Commons, May 18. 

Sir ROBERT PEEL, even though no question of timber or of corn had 
been mixed with that of sugar, would have voted against the introduction of 
slave grown sugar into the English market ; not upon the abstract ground that 
conscience would forbid al! commerce in the produce of slave-labour—he had 
| voted for the reduction of duty on cotton, and the removal of the absurd re 
| striction which required foreign coffee to be sent round to the Cape—but he now 
rested mainly upou a consideration of the social and moral condition of the West 

| Indian people, under the experiment now in progress.—Sir Robert expressed 
his conviction that a sufficient supply of sugar would be furnished from th 
East and West Indies and the Mauritius. There had becn a material reduc- 
je in its price even since the beginning of the present debate. He urzed the 








importance of providing new articles of remittance from India to England ; and ! not make any public professions of what he would do if in office. 


' 





quoted instances of extensive mortality by famine in Hindostan, produced in 
some measure by the expulsion of the Hindoo manufactures through the supe- 
riority of the English. After such fearful examples, he was unable to feel the 
paramount obligation of these Free trade doctrines which now invoked him to 
give a preference tothe industry of Cuba and Brazil over that of the East In- 
dies. Sir Robert had been accused of faction. “In his introductory speech, 
Lord John Russell indignantly repelled the accusations of faction made against 
Her Majesty's Ministers, and said with much earnestness that he was quite con- 
scious no man who had watched the progress of the Government of which he 
was a member could ever, even for a single moment, suppose them capable of 
bringing forward a public measure with a view to court a factious popularity. 
[Great laughter, answered by cheers from the Ministerial benches.] Now, 
Sir, I say n-thing on the wre of tne noble lord's anticipatory defence of 
himself ; but I must say, that I had hoped that the experience of the noble lord 
would have sufficed to free us from the charge of having offered a factious oppo- 
sition to Government. I think, Sir, before he had levelled any such accusa- 
tion against us, he might have recalled to his recollection several occasions 
when, if we had offered a factious opposition to him, his position as a Minister 
of the Crown in this House would have been far less easy than it has been : he 
might have borne in mind the question of Privilege—the questior: of the Union 
of the Canadas—of the new Poor law ; and might have had the justice to give 
us some credit for not having been desirous against our convictions to harrass 
his Government on great public questions. * * * Why, Sir, the 
only primu facie evidence of faction in the case is, that I now pursue the course 
alone which I pursued last year conjointly with Ministers on this very ques- 
tion.” It was said that Lord Sandon’s resolution left its supporters a loophole 
to escape by, so that they might alierwards propose what they now oppose : 
Sir Robert would not avail himself of it—** I will be frank and explicit with 
you. I donow say that my opinion, my deliberated opinion is, that the great 
experiment which has cost this country so much—the great experiment for the 
extinction of slavery—should be fully, fairly, and perfectly tried ; and that to 
this effect we ought to encuurage sugar, the production of free labour, by gi- 
ving it the exclusive preference in the market of the United Kingdom, as well 
as to a'tenpt to increase its supply in all our colonies. Sir, if I had been in 
office, I should have taken the same course that I did take on this question ; and 
if I should be in office, I never contemplate changing it. [Cheers.] I do not 
propose to fol!ow your example—[addressing Lord John Russell]—to resist the 
proposition now under discussion this year, and come down the next with a 
motion for its adoption. [Greatcheers.] Sir, the principle we contend for is 
this, that East Iudia sugar and ram—al! produce of that ‘colony in fact, but es- 
pecially sugars—should be placed on the same footing as the produce of 
the West Indies. [Cheers.] My confident hope and firm belief is that a 
sufficient supply of sugar will be produced in our own colonies. [** Hear, hear, 
hear !""] I should rejoice at it ; and if it be procurable at a reasonable price, I 
shall be prepared to cuntinne the existing protection, so long as our West India 
co'oni_s remain in a state analogous to that in which they are placed at present.” 
He did not deny, and he deep'y regretted the existence of, great distress in 
some of the manufacturiog districts ; a distress, however, which, unhappily, 
was to be found in all times and circumstances. But he did not contemplate 
with alarm the commercial prospects of the country. He referred to Parlia- 
mentary returns, showing the recent decrease of exports to have been but 
small, and to have been owing chiefly to the late embarrassments of the United 
Siates, our great customers for the particular articles in which the decrease had 
occurred. ‘The state of our shipping had been not only retrograde, but actually 
progressive. He had been called upon by Mr. Villiers to make a declaration of 
his opinion on free trade—Mr. Villiers said the principle of free trade advocated 
by him and those friends who concurred with him was this, that without refe- 
rence to any other cunsideration, ovr true policy was to buy in the cheapest 
market. If such was the principle of the honourable gentleman, to be acted 
upen as an invariable and universal rule, without reference to time and circum- 
stances, Sir Robert could only say that in principle, or at least in this applica- 
tion of it, he could not concur. He did not contest the principle in reference to 
countries, if it were possible to conceive their existence, in which no pre- 
formed relations subsisted ; but, as Lord Stanley said in the admirable speech 
he had delivered, in a country with such complicated relations as this, of such 
extensive empire, of such immense trade, the rigid application of such a prin- 
ciple as this would involve us in inextricable confusion: and Sir Robert appre- 
hended that the Ministry themselves would dissent from the principle of free 
trade thus laiddown. If Mr. Villiers’s principle was really and simply to go to 
the cheapest market, what could the honourable gentleman say to the Govern- 
ment proposition to impose 8s. a quarter duty on the importation of wheat ! 
He must, consistently with his principle, insist upon the entirely free and un- 
restricted importation of wheat, timber, sugar, and every othercommodity. Sir 
Robert and his colleagues iu office had been cordial supporters of Mr. Huskisson, 
the recollection of whose authority confirmed him in his present opinions; end 
the only actual resistance to Mr. Huskisson’s measures wes from Mr. Edward 
Ellice and Mr. Williams, partisans of the Whigs. Yet now Lord John Rus- 
sell seemed to claim an exclusive possession of the principles of Mr. Huskisson. 
(* Hear, hear!” and laughter.) Hoe seemed tosay, * If we go out of office, we 
will pack up the principles offree trade and carry them away with us. (Loud cheers 
and laughter ) But such is our magnanimous generosity, that we give you notice 
ihat we shall stand by our principles ; and we will not withhold a supply when you 
demand from us acontribution of liberal policy.” (** Hear, hear!” and laughter.) 
Sir Robert declared his views upon the other specia! questions under considera~ 
tion—the Corn and Timber duues. Here is his declaration on the Corn-laws— 
“I do then say, that notwithstanding the forcible combiration which has been 
formed against the Corn-laws—notwithstanding the declarations that either the 
total repeal or the substitution of a fixed duty for the present scale is the inevi- 
table result of the agitation now going forward—notwithstanding this declara- 
tion, I do not hesitate to avow my adierence to the opinion which I expressed 
last year, and now again declare that my preference is decidedly in favour of a 
graduated sliding to any fixedduty. [Loud cheering.) I said that I preferred 
the principle of a graduated sliding duty toa fixed ove. I said that 1 would not 
limit myself to any rigid details, but that [ reserved for myself the opportunity 
of considering them; the principle of the graduated sliding scale as compared 
with the fixed duty [bound myself to, but not to any details. * * “* The 
Noble Lord will propose the adoption of a fixed duty ; but I will offer my oppo- 
sition toit onthe ground that | do not thiok a fixed duty can be permanent.” 
[‘* Hear, hear !""} He could make no promise in regard to the Tinber-duties— 
** Flow could any rational man venture to form an opinion upon such a subject 
isthe Timber-duties, without having been put in possession not only of the 
Jnancial and commercial, but of the political circumstances connected with them. 
Did Lord John apply the principles of free trade to the Timber-duties? No; he 
availed himself of the advantages which his office gave him, and said that there 
was a great political crisis. He looked to the state of Canada, and considered 
the great experiment which had been made there—the condition of property in 
that colony, the state of ourrclations with the United States of America, the 
apprehension of Mr. M-Leod, and the long-pending and unsetiled question of the 
Norti-eastern boundary ; and instead of applying the principles of free trade to 
the Timoer-duties, he writes ent to the Governor.Geueral of that province, and 
asks him for an opinion. ‘The Governor-General of Canada informs him that if 
he touches the Timber duties he will inaterially add tothe difficulties he has al- 
ready to contend with in that colony. If, then, the Governor General himself 
says that the alteration of the Timber-duties will materially add to his difficul- 
ties, I will demand to know the truths which you, the Colonial Secretary, know 
—I will be put in possession of your official information upon the subject—be- 
fore I answer your appeal upon such a question as this.” Ministers talked of a 
financial crisis: they were mainly responsible for it. They came down to the 
House year after year and announced a deficiency ; and uow they boast them- 
selves martyrs to free trade, and ask him for a budget—*T am by no means 
surprised at yourconfidence. You recollect that when | left office in 1830, I had 
been connceted with an Administration which, during the period in which it had 
ihe management of the finances of this country under its control, reduced the 
public debt by £20.000 000 of capital, and the annual charge upon that debt by 
more than £1,000,000. ¥ ou remember, too, that we left a surpius of £1,600,000 
of revenue over expenditure ; and that we did allthis with all the difficulties of 
an Unrefurmed Parliament. [Loud cheers.] Now, you have had your way for 
five years. [Cheers and laughter ] You have had all the benefit of cheap go- 
verrment. [Laughter] You have had that superior advantage—you have had 
the administration of affairs for ten years. You recollect, no doubt, the aid 
which I gave you with respect to the Jamaica question on a former oceasion— 
when I enabled you to retain popular representative government—when yuu were 
compelled to take my advice. and were glad and rejviced in your counsellor— 
[ Protracted cheers]—you remember all this ; and, if the circumstances were the 
same now, I would again give you the same advice. [Cheers.] Sir, | cannot but 
confess that [ view with unaffected sympathy the position of the Right Hon Ger- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer—for to see a good man struggling with 
adversity, says the poet, isa sight which the gods love to look upon—[ Laughter }— 
and I cannot conceive a more lamentable position than that of a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer seated on an empty chest, by the side of bottomless deticiencies,fish- 
ing for a budget [ Protracted cheers and laughter] I won't bite—[Reiterated 
jaughter and cheersj—-and J refuse my aid, on this ground,that I can see not hing 
less worthy of public confidence than my conduct would be were J, vut of office, 
to come forward and offer my budget in competition with yours.” [Loud cheers. } 
What Sir Robert would do were he in uffice—No man had a right to anticipate 








being taken to the confidence of his Sovereign, and placed ip the position of 
Minister If it were in his power to do so to-morrow, he should endeavour to 
secure the confidence of the House of Commons without delay ; but he would 
He should 
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aS 
certainly profess so far as this, that he should carefully review the circumstances 
of the country ; and that, considering the existence of a deficit in time of peace 
to be an intolerable evil, he should make some effort to equalize the income and 
expenditure of the country ; but at the same time, whilst he asked of the House 
of Commons a manifestation of its confidence and friendliness, he should ask to 
b2 allowed time to consider the circumstances of the country, and the best mode 
of applying a relief to the evils and distress complained of ia it. His belief was, 
that he could assign no particular cause for the deficiency. He would not mix 
up with the question immediately before the House the larger questions of 
Foreign policy ; but he declared that he retained his opinions in respect to 
China; and he admitted that Government had been called upon to incur ex- 
penses in Canada. Still, making these allowances, Ministers were responsible 
for the ills which had resulted from general mismanagement. The evil had oc- 
curred not from want of individual ability, but because Ministers, as a Govern- 
ment, had retained office when they no longer had the means of effecting the 
measures they knew to be necessary—because they had endeavoured to carry 
on their Administration in violation of the principles of the constitution, on 
which they had given him credit for acting when he resigned in 1835. 

Lord PALMERSTON denied that his frend the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer was fishing for a budg t: he bad caught his budget, aud laid it on the ta- 
ble ; though in doing so, indeed,he had been charged with forgetting the duties 
of e Chancellor of the Exchequer, because he had proposed to fill up a part of 
the deficiency by relieving the people from a portion of their burdens. Sir Ro- 
bert Peel had promised to give with the utmost frankness his opinion on the 
Corn. Timber, and Sugar questions: what, then, did he say !—** What were 
those explanations which were to be given in such an unreserved spirit ? On 
the Sugar-duty he read over, in the beginning of bis speech, the principies and 
doctrines contained in the resolution of his noble friend; and the only pledge 
he could give was, that for the next year he should not propose any change in 
the duty. [Cheers.] Weill, then, we were to have his unreserved opinion on 
the question of the Corn-laws What was it! That he preferred a sliding 














scale to a fixed duty. Buta sliding scale may be a very slippery thing (Loud 
and prolonged cheering ) ‘The right honourable baronet .ook care to guard | 
against declaring whether that sliding scale which he wishcd to slip into weuld | 
be ascale materially diminishing, or not, that amount of protection which the | 
present law affords. [Loud cheers ] On the Timber-duties, too, we have the | 
right honourable baronet’s equally frank and candid declaration. [Laughter.] | 
If my ear did not deceive me, he said that on that question also he should keep | 
himself totally unfettered—[Laughter and cheers} —that votil he knew what 
was known to my noble friend, (Lord John Russeil,) until he was pat into the 
confidence of the Governor-General of Canada, it was utterly impossible for him 
to afford us any information as to bis views” [Cheers] !f Ministers thoug!t | 
that their proposition was likely to encourage the slave-trade, it would not | 
have been made. The suppression of that traffic was to be effected in two | 
ways,—either by exercise of the utmost vigilance on the part of our maritime 
police, acting under treaties with Foreign Governmen's; or else by the mea- 
sures which Foreign Goveraments themselves might be induced to acopt 
The measure now proposed would: materially aid in both those respects. When 
the Whigs first entered office in 1830, the slave-trade was carried on to the 
greatest extent, chiefly under the flags of Spain and Portugal. The firs: thing 
which Ministers did was to procure an extension of the treaty with those couu- 
tries, and a new treaty with France. That was of no use, however, without 
they could obtain such treaties fro:n every power in the world that had a vessel 
sailing on the oceen—* We have made great progress in the work. We have 
treaties now ratified and concluded with France, Spain, Portugal, the Nether- 
lands, Sweden, Denmark, the Hanse Towns, Sardinia, Venezuela, and Bue- 
nos Ayres. We have also treaties concluded, but there had noi yet been time 
for the ratificatiuns to arrive, with Beazil, Chili, Monte Video, Mexico, and 
Texas, We were negotiating a treaty—Which had been adopted, and the sig- 
natures to which were ouly delayed in consequence of circumstances arising out 
of the recent changes in Europ» —between England, France, Austria, Russia, 
and Prussia, found d on the treaty already concluded with France. 1 have the 
best reason also for believin r, that when that treaty shall be ultimately 


concluded, Belgium, Hanover, and Greece will not withiolt their assent from 
it. In Greece we have very recently prevailed upon the Government to pass a 
law prohibiting the slave-trade in the Mediterranean carried on by Greek 
ships. We are negotiating on the same subject with the state of Equator, 


in South America; and I hope to have the treaty soon. A treaty with 
Peru had not been entered into only because the Government of thot state 
was in a condition which rendered it impossible to obtain ftom it a treaty of 
any sort. If we were to succeed in these treaties, as we have every rea- | 
son to hope we shail, there will then remain, of all the states in Christen 
dom, but the single exception of the United States of America thet will not 
be engaged in a general league for the suppression of the slave-trade. They 
have hitherto been deterred by tie name of the right of search ; and they did not 
‘sefficiently remember tnat the rizht of search asked for the purpose of prevent- 
‘ing traffic in slaves, was as different from tue right of search against which 
they contended in their war with us as any one thing could possibly be from an- 
other. I trust, therefore, that the people of America will not allow them- 
selves to be carried away by a name, but will investigate the nature of things.” 
Lord Palmers:on would impose duties on foreign produce soicly for the pur. 
pose of revenue; but the Government did not mean to apply that principle in 
avery alarming manner. ‘*[ know ‘hat io an ar ificial state of society, such «s 
that in which we live, it is impossible at ouce and without some delay to apply 
principles of this kind; because, suddenly adopted, they would derange a cou- 
siderable branch of human trausactions, and ight possibly lead to the ruin of 
thousands of individuals. That is not our wish or our intention. The object 
at which we aim is togo on with the principles of free trae as quickly and as 
straightforwardly as circumstances wil! admit.” We could not urge a more 
liberal commercial policy on foreign couatries, telling thein that competition is 
the light and life of trade, and at the same time retain our own restrictive sys- 
tem. Foreign countries listen with polite incredulity, aud point from our theo 
ties to our practice 

Lord JOHN RUSSELL would not further protract discussion. In refer- 
ence to what Sir Robert Peel had said about the support which had been given 
to Mr. Huskisson, Lord John explained, that some words which Mr. Labou 
chere had let fall might have been misunderstood ; but he himself had never 
said that the merit of supporting Mr. Huskisson was nos due to that states 
man’s colleagues: he was quite satisfied that the praise of having first propos 
ed his principles of commercial policy was due to his colleagues and himself. 
Lord John then drew a parallel between the succession of Parliamentary de- 
feats sustained by Sir Robert Peel, during bis short Administration in 1835 
and the present position of Ministers ; deducing that the former afforded a 
stronger instance of a Government retaining office than any thing that had oc- 
curred during the orcupation of the present Cabinet. At the commencement 
of last session, the House had decided by a majority of 21 against the vote of 
want of confidence in the present Ministry; was not that a totally different 
case from any which had occurred during Sir Robert's Administration? Lord 
Jobn did not think that the probable successors of Ministers enjoyed the 
confidence of the couutry ; for ke did not regard single elections as decisive 
evidence. 

The House then divided on the notion that the Speaker do leave the chair; 
which was rejected by 317 to 281, « majority of 36. 

Lord Sandon’s resolution was agreed to; and the other orders of the dav 
having been disposed of, the House adjourned till Phursday, ata quarter to four 





o'clock on Wednesday morning. 

When the House assembled again on Thursday afternoon, every part was 
crowded, ae a report had been circulated that Lord Johu Russell was to make a 
statement of the course which Government iatended to pursue. The seats ap- 
ree to Peers were full : among those present were Lord Lyndhurst, Lord 

harncliffe, Lord Abinger, Lord Cardigan, the Bishop of Rochester, Lord El- | 
lenborough, Lord Combermere, Lord Hatherton, aud Lord Poltimore. 

The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER rose, all eves being turned 
upon him in anticipation of some explanation; and, says the Chronicle, “ with 
all the coolness and tranqui!lity of manner he would have displayed in moving 
an issue of Exchequer Bills, or any business of course,”’ he gave notice that 
on Monday next, in a Committee of Ways and Means, he should move the 
usual annual Sugar-duties ! 

There was stil! an expectation, and all eyes were fixed upon the Ministerial 

Leader; when LORD JOHN RUSSELL moved, that this House, at its rising, 
do adjourn till Monday. The House assented. 
The Earl of DARLINGIUON had _ been relieved of all suspense as to the 
intentions of Lord John ; as it was plain that he meant to stay in office—with 
& tenacity, he must be allowed to say, unparalleled in the history of govern- 
ments —[Cheers]—and with the deliberate decision of the House of Commons. 
unequivocally declared, against him. [Cheers, and cries of “ Order '") When 
did Lord John intend to bring forward the question of the Corn law? 

Lord JOHN RUSSELL—*“On Friday the 4th of June.” {Ministerial 
cheers.] The House was immediately left by the vast majority of those who 
had crowded it. 

Early on Monday evening, May 24, SIR ROBERT PEEL gave notice that 
on Thursday he should move a resolution to the fullowing eflect— 

“That her Majesty's Ministers do not sufficiently pussess the confidence of 
the House of Commons to enable them to carry through the House measures 
Which they deem of essential importance to the public welfare ; and that their 
Continuance in office uader such circumstances is at variance with the spirit of 
t rt ey coe 23 
‘ @ greatest sensation was caused by Sir Robert's declaration : the scene 
8 thus described by the Morning Post—" The most enthusiastic ew ‘on 





the Conservatives followed this announcement, and continued for some mi- 
nutes. Afterthey had subsided, a single cheer from Mr. O'Connell produced a 
second burst of anticipated triumph from the Opposition, 
elapsed before the excitement was over.”"] 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer afterwards moved the usual resolution for 
continuing the annual Sugar-duries. 


Sandon’s resolution against the admission of foreign sugar, he observed, that af- 
ter concurring in that resolution, he could have no intention to refuse the du- 
ties on the free-labour sugar of our own Colonies, and he should therefore op- 
pose no resistance to the present proposal. He did not desire to stop the sup- 
plies; being of Opinion that the question at issue between the Ministers 
and the opposition might be raore conveniently tried upon a motion of want of 
confidence. Mr. Baring’s resolution was agreed to. 


| 


Poor Law.—\n reply to Mr. Walter, Lord JOHN RUSSELL said that it a lost cabinet question, but will virtually be turning them out of office. The ~ 


was not his intention to proceed with the Poor-law Act Amendment Bill this 
session. [Loud cries of ‘* Hear, hear!’ from both sides of the House] He 
afterwards said, that in the present state of the business before the House, he 
had not thought it practicable to carry the bill this session ; and he feared that 
many motions and speeches would be made upon it with a view to the hustings | 
alone. But he desired to be understood as oie in no degree changed his 
Opinions upon the principle of the measure. | 
oe 
From the Colonial Gazette of May 26. 

The two Indies have not alone been threatened with a destructive catastrophe 
arising ont of the proposed new arrangement of the Sugar duties : its promo- 
ters themselves are now menaced. Ministers failed in their attempt; Wed- 
nesday morning saw them -utterly routed; but they quickly reconciled them- | 
selves to defeat, and took little trouble in adapting themselves to a new course | 
of action. On Thursday, the Chancellor of the Exchequer coolly announced | 
that on Monday he should move the nsua! annual Sugar-duties. Lord John | 
Russell was expected to give some explanation; but he merely moved the 
adjourament of the House till Monday, and told Lord Darlington, the | 
great chempion of Corn-laws in the House of Commons, that he should bring | 
forward the Corn question on the 4th of June. In the meanwhile, the Minis- 
terial paper the Globe intimated that Minis'ers would neither resigo nor dissoive 
Parliament at present ; that they would go on wich the regular business of the 
session until the decision on the Corn debate; and that if that were adverse, 
they should then dissolve. The choice of so leisurely a course, however, is 
not left to them: on Monday, Sir Robert Peel announced that on Thurs 
day next he should move an address declaring that the Ministers do not suffi 


ciently possess the confidence of the House to enable them to carry measures 
which they themse!lvea deem to be essential to the welfare of the country, and 
procouncing their continuance in office under such circumstances at variance 


with the spirit of the constitution. Sir Robert and his friends, of course, 
reckou onthe support of those County Members who have been alarmed by the 
threatened invasion of the corn-munopoly. Thus the stone which Ministers 
threw at others has recoiled on their own heads. The utmost stir and alarm 
are observable among the Ministerial retainers ; club houses are all commotion ; 
and I.ord Me!bourne could not await the return of the Queen yesterday, but 
sent off despatches to Claremont at an early hour of the morning. These in- 
dications attest the apprehension which prevails in the highest quarters. The 
Globe of last night ridicules Sir Robert’s “ bold step ;” asks what is to follow ? 
and then gives a long history of George the Third’s support of his favourite 
Minister, Mr. Pitt, against successive majorities of the House of Commons 
The intended applicaticn of the prospective historical parallel is not difficult to 
be gueSsed. 

A meeting of noblemen and gentlemen connected with the British North 
American Colonies took place on May 22d, at the Coionial Club house, St 
The Earl of Mounteashell, on taking the chair, explained that the 
North American Colonial Committee had called a special committee to deter- 
mine what steps it might be advisable to take in opposition to the proposed al- 
‘eration of the Timber-duties. It would, he said, be most prejudicial to the 
Mother-country, in destroying a oursery for her seamen; and it would be de- 
structive to emigration to the colony, since the ships employed in bringing home 
uunber were those which afforded the greatest facilities for carrying out the 
emigrants. Sir Dancan M’Docgall, the Earl of Devon, Mr. H. Bliss, Mr. Ro- 
bertson, and several other geutlemen, joined in deprecating the proposed 
change. The two fullowiag resolutions, proposed by Sir Duncan were passed 
unan'movsly ; and a Committee was appoited to prepare petitions to both 
Ho. ses of Parliament— 

“1. That this Commiitee have observed with deep regret that her Majesty's 
Government have expressed their intention of proposing extensive alterations 
in the existing duties on timber, by which the prosperity of the North Ameri- 
can Colonies will be materially retarded, their trade, commerce, acd maritime 
interests seriously impaired, and lasting injury be inflicted on the Transatlantic 
subiects of Great Britain. This Committee, entertaining these opinions, feel it 
their duty to petition Parliament against the alteration. 

"2. That the proposed measure of Government above referred to has the fur- 
ther serious objection of being introduced at a moment the most inconvenient 
and impoliiic, it being the period when the first Parliament since the anion of 
the Provinces is on the eve of assembling, and when, according to a report of 
a recent speech of the Secretary for the Colon'es, in his place in Parliament, it 
was stated that the Governor-General of British North America had expressed 
an opinion that the proposed measure would embarrass him in his administration 
in Canada” 

The coontry seems already in the midst of a general election; the newspa- 
pers are filled with the accounts of the canvassing of electors in every town and 
county, and the probable shifting of representatives. 

We are iaformed, upon what we consider to be the best authority, that the 
London Conference has proceeded to the formal signature of the protocols re- 
specting the Kast, which had received onlv the initials of the five Plenipoten- 
tiaries. Thus is consummated, in an official form, the return of France into 
the European alliance, and the end of the embarrassment which the treaty of 
the Uith July had created. Although long foreseen, this step has not been 
considered without importance in the political circles. —London Times. 

A great City of London Meeting in favour of the modification of the Corn 
Laws was to be held on the Ist inst. 

In the House of Commons on the 24th, Viscount Palmerston stated that 
instructions had been sent to the British Minister at Buenos Ayres, directing 
him to offer the good offices of England to the Government of that state for 
the purpose of settling the disputes existing between Buenos Ayres and Mon- 
tevideo. 

Peris papers of Monday, the 24th, contain the first day’s Report of the trial 
of Darmes and his two accomplices, Ducls and Considere, for attempting the 
life of the King, onthe 11th October last. 

Her Majesty's Birth Day.—Friday, May 21st, being the day fixed for the ce- 
lebration of her Majesty’s birthday, the parks and the west end of the town pre- 
sented a lively and animated appearance, almost indeed as if it had been a genera! 
holiday. At one o’clock the Park and Tower guns were fired, and the bells rang 
merry peals during the morning. Her Majesty having also appointed it as a 
drawing room day, large numbers of persons assembled around St. James and 
Buckingham Palaces, tv see the distinguished personages go to court. The 
drawing room was the most numerous and brilliant of the season. The Queen, 
Prince Albert, and the principal officers of the household, proceeded from Buck- 
ingham Palace to St. James’ at two o'clock, and were much cheered as they 
passed along the Park by the crowd of persons who thronged the parade. 

By Express, the London evening papers of the 26th ult., were put in posses- 
sion of the running for ‘* The Derby Stakes” at Epsom on that day. The race 
was won cleverly by Mr. Rawlinson’s Coronation (Conolly); Lord Westmin- 
ster’s Van Amburgh (Holmes) coming in second. ‘Twenty-nine horses started. 

Letters from Madrid, of the 17th, state that S. Olozaga had failed to form 


James's. 








; of the Exchequer gave notice that on the 24th he should move the usual 

and considerable time | nual Sugar duties. But it was by no means the intention of the Cor 
| to let the affair pass thus, for on the 24th Sir Robert Peel gave notice 
| motion, for the 27th, “That her Majesty's ministers do not sufficiently pe 
Sir Robert Peel seconded the motion. Quoting the commencement of Lord | the confidence of the House of Commons, to enable them to carry through the” 


| would in ali probability be defeated on the very first party question. 
| are, however, many liberal conservatives as well as conservative whigs of high 
talent and of undoubted integrity, whose political principles approach so peat= 4 
ly that they might, without difficulty, co-operate in public affairs, and 





a Ministry, and that S. Amodovar had been empowered to try his luck. Let- 
ters sent next day state that a Ministry had at length been formed : and that 
S. Antonio Gonzales had been appointed President of the Council and Minis- 
ter of Foreign Affairs 





Married,—On the 6th ult., at Opelousas, Lousiana, Richard Nugent, Esq. of New Or- 
leans, to Miss Catherine R., daughter of Jno. Nugent, Esq. 

On the &th inst., in St. Thomas Church, inthis city, by the Rev. Dr. Eastburn, Cun- 
ningham Smith, Esq., son of William Smith, Esq.. of Carbeth, Stirlingshire, to Marga- 
retta Lavinia Gibson. daughter of John Gibson, Esq., formerly Writer to the Signet in 
Ediuburgh, now of New York. 


~ Died,—Ai Beaver, Pa., on the 5ist May, Naniel Curtis, aged 56, a native of Bruns- 
wick, Maine, an formerly a resident of this city. 





Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 8 1-248 3-4 per cent prem | 
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The steam ship Great Western from Bristol, from which port she departed | 
on the 27th ultimo, arrived here on Thursday evening. Part of her voyage 
was a stormy one, but her arrival was nevertheless with her aceustomed punc- 
tuality. 

The debate on the Sugar Duties terminated on the 18th ultimo in the utter 
defeat of ministers, the division being 317 to 281; they do not appear how- 


— 












ever to have been immediately affected thereby, for on the 20th the Ch 


House measures which they themselves deem to be essential to the welfare of 
the country ; and that their continuance in office, under such circumstances, is 
at variance with the spirit of the constitution.” This motion being in anticipa- 
tion of Lord John Russell's intention to bring the Corn Law question to debate 
on the 4th of June, will, if successful, prevent ministers from resignation upon 


notice of Sir R. Peel was received with long and loud applause by the conserva- 
tives ; and froin the present aspect of affairs it may almost be anticipated that 
a dissolution of Pailiament will immediately take place; nor can we imagine 
the possibility that under such cireumstances the present ministers can longer 
cling to their places; although there is no accounting for their tenacity to 
‘* loaves and fishes.” 


The state of cabinet politics is at this moment a difficult one. It is cer- 


‘tain that although the Radicals hate the Whigs, they are entirely opposed to 


the ultra-Conservatives, and that a cabinet composed exclusively of the latter 


Pe 


would receive at least suffictent support from all parties. If her Majesty see 
it sufficieutly of importance to dismiss the present ministry, this we should 
suppose will be the next arrangement ; and although a coalition ministry does 


| not always work well, this seems to be the most feasible step that can be» 


taken at the present juncture. 


i 


Another ray of hope has appeared with respect to the ultimate safety os 


PresiJent, steam ship, and her passengers. The master of a Portuguese ship 
describes the appearance of a large vessel, apparently a steamer, but not using 
ler paddles, which was nearhim two successive days, on the 22d and 23d of 
April She first appeared in Lat. about 291-2deg. N., and Long. about 401-2 
deg. W., and was making slow way towards the N.N.E. Whe., lost sight of it 
was in Lat. 314 deg. N. and Long. 404 deg.W. The captain of the Portuguese 
vessel did not then know that the President was overdue, else he would have 
spoke the stranger, but he thinke it probable that the President had spoken 
some homeward-bound vessel and had transferred her passengers, and that she 
was provably then making her way towards the Western Isles. We give the 
account from the report of Mr. McLeod, commanding the Tagus, Peninsular 
Mail Steamer, who is apparently an intelligent as he certainly was an anxious- 
ly enquiring man, and to whom the Portuguese captain related these matters ; 
the report itself will weigh according to the judgment of readers. 

The difficulties with France on the affair of the Eastern question may now 
be considered as entirely at an eud, the London Conference having proceeded, 
as we are informed on good authority, to the formal signature of the protocols 
which hitherto had only received preliminary sanction. It is matter of no 
small surprise to many, that so close-sighted a politician, and so firm a man as 
Louis Philippe, should have permitted himself first to be hampered with 
such an engagement as that into which Thiers had contrived to involve him, or 
that after the discovery of the error he should have stood so long aloof from 
that which he was aware was both policy and justice. After all, it is more dif- 
ficult, and requires greater resolution, to come back into the right road, than 
to keep within its bounds. 

Consols at 4 o’clock p. m., 26th May, 90; do. for account, July 16, 901-2. 





Medical Faculty of New York University.—From some strange oversight or 
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of difficulty it has happened that in the charter of the New York University), 


there has hitherto been no authority for a Medical faculty at thisseat of learn- 


» 


H 


ing, and the deficiency has been productive of severe reflection on the institu- + 


tion itself as well as of a drawback to the healthy state of its funds. This has 
now becn amended by the proper addition to the charter, and the pleasing so- 
lemnities of inducting the several professors in the Medical Faculty of the 
University took place within its chapel on Wednesday evening last. 

In consequence of the unavoidable absence of the Rev. Dr. Matthews, it 
was announced by the president of the University, Gen. Talmadge, that the 
Rev. Mr. Mason, Professor of Revealed Religion, of the institution, would 
commence the proceedings with prayer. This being done, the following gen- 
tlemen were inaugurated members of the Mcdical Faculty, in their severally as- 
signed departments : 

Valentine Mott, M. D., Professor of Surgery. 

Granvilie Sharp Pattison, M. D., Professor of Anatomy. 

John Revere, M. D., Professor of Medicine. 

Martin Paine, M. D., Professor of Institutes, &c. 

Gunning S. Bedford M. D., Professor of Obstetrics, and diseases of women 
and children. 

James W. Draper, M. D., Professor of Chemistry. 

Afver the ceremony of the inauguration Professor Pattison delivered an elo- 
quent speech, embodying arguments in support of the main subjects, to the fol- 
lowing effect ; first, that the Medical Department of the University would 
greatly minister to its prosperity ; secondly, that New York possesses advanta- 
ges, and presents facilities, in the acquisition of Medical knowledge, far supe- 
rior to those of any other city in the United States; and thirdly, he insisted 
upon the advantages, in medical studies, possessed by the University itself, as 
superior to those of any other school in the Union, and equal to those of any 
school in the world. ae 

The ceremonies were then concluded by a benediction from the Rev. Dr. 
Phillips, and the meeting was adjourned. ‘ 

We cannot conclude our brief report without offering our congratulations to 
both the learned Institution to which we have referred, and to the American 
community generally, upon the return to these shores of the highly experienced 
and well approved curgical luminary Dr. Valentine Mott, and upon his appoint- 
ment to so important and onerous an office as that in which we have just intro- 
duced him. His long absence from hence has always been considered a public 
privation, notwithstanding the nuinber of justly eminent practitioners remainin 
among us; and his return with, if possible, still enlarged experience, is hail 
by this community, among whom the members of his own liberal profession are 
the first to welcome him. 

A cordial welcome also is due to another eminent man in Medical Science, in 
the person of Professor Pattison, upon whose great qualities we need not here 
enlarge, but respecting whom we must say that Philadelphia has lost, and New 
York has gained. 

The other Professors are distinguished men, and every way worthy of public 
confidence. 

Here is now therefore every prospect of a large field of usefulness and well de- 
served fame for this institution, attended also by a prosperity in its funds, with- 
out which the most meritorious labors must first languish and then expire. 





We have received from the press of Messrs. Lea and Blanchard, of Phila- 
delphia, the first volume of “ The Lives of the Queens of England,” by Miss 
Agnes Strickland. The value of this Biography fully justifies its republication 
in this country, and we congratulate Messrs. Lea and Blanchard for having 
undertaken a work that will be useful to the public, and profitable to themselves. 
The volume before us embraces the biographies of the following sovereigns: 
1. Matilda of Flanders, Queen of William the Conqueror ; 2 Matilda of Scot- 
land, Queen of Henry Ist; 3. Adelicia of Louvaine, 2nd Queen of Henry Ist : 
4. Matilda of Boulogne, Queen of Stephen; and 5. Eleanora of Aquitaine, 


| Queen of Henry 2nd. The work is duodecimo in size, well executed, and not 
expensive. 





The “* New World” having procured in advance a copy of the forthcoming 
sheets of O'Malley, we have purchased of that paper an early proof of the next 
number, by which means we are enabled to lay it before our readers a week ear- 
lier than usnal. 





T. GEORGE'S SOCIETY.—In accordance with a resolution of the Society, a Diplo- 
mia of Membership is now ready for delivery to such of the members of St George’s 
Society as may desire to have one, price $1.00 cach, the profit arising from the sale of 
them will be carried to the credit of the Charitablefund. A list of the Officers of the 
Society is published for the use of the Members, and may be had, gratis, on application 
to either of the subscribers B. H. DOWNING, 58 Wall st. 
Jul3-it SEPTIMUS CROOKES, 230 Pearl at. 
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Vavieties. 


Lady Mary Duncan was an heiress, and Sir William Duncan was her phy- 
sician during a severe illness. One day she told him she had made up her mind 
tomer upon his askingthe name of the fortunate chosen one, she bid 

go and open the Bible, giving him chapter and verse, and he would 


out. He did so, and thus he read—* Nathan said to David, thou art the 
» 


_ Agentleman remarking upon the extravagance of one of our popular ac- 
» observed that a a more by her waist than many ladies did by 
ir economy. 

A Criticism on Drunkenness—from Garrick.—‘‘ Monsieur Miromesnil endea- 
ours to stagger ; now a drunken man endeavours to keep himself steady. Mon- 
1. de Miromesnil tries to Jose his equilibrium ; but a drunken man tries to re- 
it when he feels himself falling, seeking by all sorts of mdiculous positions 
attitudes to solve the problem of the centre of gravity. He does not stag- 
from weakness ; on the contrary, intoxication imparts a temporary strength ; 
he staggers because he has forgot‘en how to walk. The intoxication is in 
head, and, above all, in the eyes. ‘The amusing part of drunkenness is to 
the working of the mind in its effort to recovery memory ; and tie self- 
ment to despair which takes place after the failure of every effort. M. 
Miromesnil pourtrayed the very contrary of all this. He seemed to say to 
If, ‘ Now to the right—now to the left; now forward and now backward , 
a hop—now a skip, &c. ;’ whereas the drunken man says to himself, ‘| 
neither go to the right nor to the left ; neither forward nor backward ; and 
above all, I must keep my feet firmly on the ground, and try to walk upright.’ 
Consequently you always see a drunken man dragging his feet along the ground, 
or, if he ventures to raise them, he does so with the greatest caution.” —The 

h Stage, edited by Theodore Hook. 

Acelebrated physician boasting at dinner that he cured his own hams, one 
ef his guests, observed * Doctor, { would sooner be your ham than your pa- 
tient.” 

Do you wish to know what it is that preserves and perpetuates error! It is 
the portion of truth that is mixed with it, and the authority which it derives 
from, this position ; men are deceived by it for ages. 

ON COMMODORE CHARLES NAPIER. 
Will Wallace was a bra’ chiel, 
For claymore or for rapier ; 
9 But for rockets, bombs, and cannon-balls, 
Our Commodore has Nar-Peer. 


1 

An Englishman having asked a son of Erin if the roads in Ireland were good, 
Pat replied, ‘* Yes, they are so fine, that | wonder you do not import some of 
them into Englaud ; let me see, there's the road to love, strewed with roses ; to 
matrimony, through nettles ; to honor, through the camp; to prison, through 
the law; and to the undertaker's, through physic.” 

Men of elevated mind fall down before merit ; ordinary men fall down before 
success; With the latter, success justifies every thing ; with the former, suc- 
cess itself requires to be justified. 

There has been a cardinal of every nation except an Irish one; perhaps lest 
he should encroach upon the authority of the pope in making bulls.—Swinburn's 
Courts of ‘Europe. 

The Gardener's Privileges.—The question was once asked by a very beautiful 
wonan-——‘' Why is a gardener the most extraordinary man in the world!” The 
reply given was as follows :—'* Because no man has more business on earth,and 
he also chooses good Grounds for what he does. He commands his Thyme ; 
he is master of the Mint; and he fingers Penny-royal. He raises his Celery 
every year, and it is a bad year indeed that does not bring himina Plum. He 
meets with more Boughs than a minister of state; he makes more Beds than 
the King of France, and has in them more genuine Roses and Lilies than are to 
be found at a country wake. He makes Raking his business more than his di- 
version, but it is an advantage to his health and fortune, which few others find : 
his wife, moreover. has enough of Heart's-ease, and never wishes for weeds. 
Disorders fatal to others never hurt him; he walks, and bustles, and thrives most 
in a consumption ; he can boast of more Bleeding-hearts than you can, and has 
more laurels than the Duke of Wellington. But his greatest pride and the 
greatest envy of his companions is, that he can have Yew when he pleases.” 










CHARLES O’MALLEY, THE IRISH DRAGOON. 
By Harry Lorrequer. 


= CHAPTER LXXXIV.—MAURICE. 

© Tt seemed a conceded matter between Power and myself that we should never 
‘Recur to the conversation we held in the garden; andso, although we dined 
téte a téte that day, neither of us ventured by any allusion the most distant, 
to advert to what it was equally evident, was uppermost in the minds of both. 

All our endeavours, therefore, to seem easy and unconcerned, were in vain ; 
a restless anxiety to seem interested about things and persons we were totally 
indifferent to, pervaded all our essays at conversation. By degrees, we grew 
weary of the parts we were acting, and each relapsed into a moody silence, 
thinking over his plans and projects, and totally forgetting the existence of 
the other. 

The decanter was passed across the table without speaking, a half nod inti- 
mated the bottle was standi g, and except an occasional malediction upon an 
intractable cigar, nothing was heard. 

Such was the agreeable occupation we were engaged in, when, towards nine 
o'clock, the door opened, and the great Maurice himself stood before us. 

“ Pleasant fellows, upon my conscience, and jovial over their liquor; con- 
found your smoking : that may do very well in a bivovac. Let us have some- 
thing warm !” 

Quill’s interruption was a most welcome one to both parties, and we re- 
joiced with a sincere pleasure at his coming. 

“* What shall it be, Maurice’ Port or sherry mulled, and an anchovy ?” 

‘Or what say you to a bowl of bishop 1” said I, 

*Hurra forthe church, Charley, let us bave the bishop; and, not to dis- 
parage Fred’s taste, we'll be eating the anchovy while the liquor’s concocting.” 

** Well, Maurice, and now for the news. How are matiers at Torres Vedras ? 
Anything like movement in that quarter?” 

“Nothing very remarkable. Massena made a reconnoissance some days 
since, and one of our batteries threw a shower of grape among the staff, which 
spoiled the procession, and sent them back in very disorderly time. Then, 
we've had a few skirmishes to the front with no great results—a few court-mar- 
tials—bad grub and plenty of grumbling.”’ 

Why, what would they have? Itsa great thing to hold the French ermy in 
check, within a few marches of Lisbon.” 

‘** Charley, my man, who cares twopence for the French army, or Lisbon, or 
the Portuguese, or the junta, or any thing about it; every man is pondering over 
his own affairs. Ove fellow wants to get home again, and be sent upon some 
recruiting station. Another wishes to get a step or two in promotion, to come 
to Torres. Vedras, where even the grande armée can't. Then some of us are 
in love, and some more of us are indebt. There is neither glory nor profit to 
be had: but here's the bishop. smoking and steaming with an odour of nectar.”’ 

“ And our fellows, have you seen them lately !” 

“IT dined with yours on Tuesday,—was it Tuesday? Yes; I dined with 
them. By-the-by, Sparks was taken prisoner that morning. 

“Sparks taken prisoner! poor fellow. I am sincerely sorry. 
happen, Maurice !” 

* Very simply. Sparks had a forage patrol towards Vieda, and set out early 
in the morning with his party. Jt seemed that they succeeded perfectly, and 
were returning to the lines; when poor Sparks, always susceptible where the 
sex are concerned, saw, or thought he saw, a lattice gently open as he rode 
from the village, and a very taper finger make a signal to him. Dropping a 
little behind the rest, he waited till his men had debouched upon the rvad, 
when, riding quietly up, he coughed a couple of times to attract the fair un- 
known—a handkerchief waved in reply, from the lattice which was speedily 
closed, and our valiant cornet accordingly dismounted and entered the house 

“Tne remainder of the adventure is svon told; for, ina few seconds after, 
two men mounted on one horse were seen galloping at top speed towards the 
French lines. The foremost being a French officer of the fourth cuirassiers— 
the gentleman with his face to the tail, our friend Sparks; the lovely unknown 
being a veiclle moustache of Loisson’s corps, who had been in a skirmish some 
days before, and lay waiting an opportunity of rejoining his party. One ofour 
ptisonera knew this fellow well; he had been promoted from the ranks, and 
was aHercules for feats of strength : so that, after all, Sparks could not help 
himself 

“ Well, I'm really sorry, but, es you say, Sparks’ tender nature is always the 
ruin of him.” 

** Ut nun !—ay and of you—and of Power—ard of myself—and of all of us. 
Isn't it the sweet creatures that make fvols of us from Father Adam down to 
Maurice Quill; neither sparing age nor rank in the service—half pay, nor the 
veteran battalion it's all one. Pass the jug there, O'Shaughnessy ’—— 

“ Ah, by-the by, how's the major?” 

**Charmingly : only in a litile bit of a scrape just now. Sir Arthor—Lord 
Wellington I mean—had him up fur his fellows being caught pillaging, and pave 
him a devil of a rowing a few days ago.” 

*** Very disorderly corps yours, Major O'Shaughnessy, said the general; 
‘more men up for punishment (han any regiment.” 


How did it 








“ Shaugh muttered something 

doo, that some bold chantileer set up at the moment. 

_ “If the officers do their duty, Major O'Shaughnessy, these acts of insubor- 
indination do not occur.’ 

** Cock-a-doo-do-doo, was the reply. Some of the staff found it hard not 
to laugh i but the general went on. 

_“** Tf, therefore, the practice does not cease, I’!] draft the men into West In- 
dia regiments.” 

***Cock-a-doo-do doo.’ 

“** And if any articles pillaged from the inhabitants are detected in the quar- 
ters, or about the person of the troops 4 

* * Cock-a-dloo-do-doo,’ screamed louder than ever. 

“*Damn that cock. Where is it?’ 

‘* There was a general look around on all sides, which seemed in vain ; when 
a tremendous repetition of the cry resounded from O'Shaughnessy's coat- 
pocket : thus detecting the valiant major himself in the very practice of his 
corps. There was no standing this: every one burst out into a peal of laugh- 
ing ; and Lord Wellington himself could not resist, but turned away muttering to 
himself as he went—‘ Damned robbers—every man of them,’ while a final war 
note from the major’s pocket closed the interview. 

** Confound you, Maurice ; you’ve always some villainous narrative or other. 
You never crossed a street for shelter without making something out of it.” 

* True, this time, as sure as my name’s Maurice ;—but the bowl is empty !” 
7 Never mind, here comes its successor. How long can you stay amongst 
us?” 

“ A few days at most. Just took arun off to see the sights; I was all over 
Lisbon this morning : saw the Inquisition and the cells, and the place where 
they tried the fellows—the kind of grand jury room, with the great picture of 
Adam and Eve atthe end of it. What a beautifulcreature she is! hairdown 
to her waist, and such eyes! ‘ Ah, ye darling !’ said I to myself, ‘small blame 
to bim for what he did. Wouldn't I ate every crab in the garden, if ye asked 
me !” 

“T must certainly go see her, Maurice. Isshe very Portuguese in her style?” 

“Devil a bit of it. She might be a Limerick woman, with elegant brown 
hair, and blue eyes, and a skin like snow.” 

‘** Come, come, they've pretty girls in Lisbon too, doctor.” 

** Yes, faith,” said Power, “that they have.” 

“ Nothing like Ireland, boys; not a bit of it; they’re the girls for my money; 
and where's the man can resistthem? From St. Patrick, that had to live in the 
Wicklow mountains “ 

St. Kevin you mean, doctor.” 

“ Sure it’s all the same, they were twins. 
one evening last week—the women I mean.” 
** Let us have it, Maurice; let us have it, old fellow. 
“Short measure : four little verses, devil a more.” 
“ But the time, I mean.” 

‘* Whenever you like to sing it, here it is.” 








I made a little song about them 


What’s the measure?” 


THE GIRLS OF THE WEST. 
Air—“Teddy ye Gander.” 
With feeling ; but not too slow. 


I 
You may talk if you please, 
Of the brown Portuguese, 

But, wherever you roam, wherever you roam, 
You nothing will meet, 
Half so lovely or sweet, 

As the yirls at home, the girls at home. 


Il 
Their eyes are not sloes, 
Nor so long is their nose, 
But, between me and you, between me and you, 
They are just as alarmitg, 
And ten times more charming, 
With hazel and blue, with hazel and blue. 


ul 
They don’t ogie a man, 
O’er the tup of their fan, 
‘Till his heart’s in a flame, bis heart’s in a flame, 
But though bashful and shy, 
They’ve a look in their eye, 
That just comes to the same, just comes to the same 


Vv 
No mantiilas they sport, 
But a petticoat short, 
Shows an ankle the best, an ankle the best, 
And a leg ; but, O murther! 
I dare not go further, 
Sohere’s to the West; so here’s to the West. 


** Now that really isa eweet little thing. Moore’s, isn't it?” 

‘* Not a bit of it; my own muse, every word of it.”’ 

“‘And the music ?” said I. 

“My own, too. Too much spice in the bowl; that’s an invariable error in 
your devisers of drink, to suppose that the tipple you start with, can please 
your palate to the last; they forget that as we advance either in years or lush, 
our tastes simplify.” 

** Nous revenons aux premicres amours. Isn't that it 1” 

‘No, not exactly, fur we go even farther; for if you mark the progression 
of a seasible man's fluids, you'll find what an emblem of life it presents to you. 
What is his initiatory glass of chablis that he throws down with his oysters, 
but the budding expectancy of buyhood—the appetizing sense of pleasure to 
come ; then follows the sherry, with his soup, that warming glow, which strength 
and vigour, in all their consciousness impart, as a glimpse of life is opening be- 
fore hin. Then youth sacceeds—buoyant, wild, tempestuous youth—fuaming 
and sparklirg, like the bright champagne, whose stormy surface subsides intu a 
myriad of bright stars.” 

** iil de Perdeauz.” 

«Not a bit of it; woman's own eye, br lliant, sparkling, life giving—” 

* Devil take the fellow, he’s getting poetical.” 

‘Ah, Fred! if that could only last ; but one must come to the burgundies 
with his maturer years. Your tirst glass of hermitage is the algebraic sign fur 
five and thirty—the glorious burst is over ; the pace ts still good to be sure, 
but the great enthusiasm is past. You can afford to look forward, but confound 
it, you've a long way to look back also.” 

“*{ say, Charley, our friend has contrived to finish the bishop daring his dis- 
quisition ; the bowl!'s quite empty.” 

“You don't say so, Fred. To be sure, how a man does forget himself in 
abstract speculations; but let us have a little more, I’ve not concluded my 
homily.” 

“ Not a glass, Maurice ; it’s already past nine ; we are pledged to the mas- 
querade, and before we've dressed and got there, ‘twill be late enough.” 

** But I’m not disguised yet, my boy, nor half.” 

“ Well, they must take you au naturel, as they do your countrymen the po- 
tatoes.”’ 

‘* Yes, doctor, Fred’s right ; we had better start.” 

‘Well, I can’t help it; I’ve recorded my opposition to the motion, but I 
must submit ; and now that I’m on my legs; explain to me what’s that very 
dull looking old lamp up there. 

**That’s the moon, man; the full moon.” 

“ Well, I’ve no objection; I’m {ull too ; so come along, lads.” 


CHAPTER LXXXV.—THE MASQUERADE. 


To form one’s impression of a masked ball from the attempts at this mode of 
entertainment in our country, is but to conceive a most perfect and erroneous 
notion. With us the first coup d'@il is every thing ; the nuns, the shepherd- 
desses, the Turks,sailors,eastern princes,watchmen, moonshees, mile-stones, de- 
vils, and quakers, are all very well in their way, as they passin review before 
us, but when we come to mix in the crowd, we discover that except the turban 
and the cowl, the crook and the broadbrim, no further disguise is attempted or 
thought of. The nun, forgetting her vow and her vestments, is flirting with the de- 
vil; the watchman,a very fastidious elegant,is ogling the fishwomen through his 
glass, while the quaker is performing a pas seul Alberti might be proud of, in a 
quadrille of riotous Turks and haif-tipsy Hindvos; in fact, the whole of the 
scene consists in absurd associations ; apart from this, the actors have rarely any 
claims upon your attention; for even supposing a person clever enough to sus 
tain his character, whatever it be, you 1aust also supply the other personages of 
the drama; or, in stage phrase, he’li have nothing to play up to. What would 
be Bardolf without Pistol!~—what Sir Lucius O’Trigger without Acres? It 
is the relief which throws out the disparities and contradictions of life which 
affords us most amusement ; hence it is, that one swallow can no more make 
a summer than one well-sustained character can give life to a masquerade 
Without such sympathies, such points of contact all the leading features of 
the individual, making him act and be acted upon are lost ; the characters being 
mere parallel lines, which, however near they approach, never bisect or cross 
each other. 

This not the case abroad : the domino, which serves for mere concealment, is 





almost the only dress assumed, and the real disguise is therefore thrown from 


, 


ing, but his voice was ioettin.n land cochadeado. nec 





essity upon the talents, whatever they be, of the wearer. It is no longer 
a question of a beard or a spangled munile, a Polish dress, or a pasteboard 
nose ; the mutation of voice, the assumption of a different manner, walk, ges- 
ture, and mode of expression, are all necessary, and no small tact is required to 
effect this successfully. 

I may be pardoned this little digression,as it serves to explain in some measure 
how } felt on entering the splendidly iit up salons of the villa, crowded with 
hundreds of figures in all the varied costumes of a carnival. The sounds of 
laughter, mingled with the crash of the music, the hurrying hither and thither 
of servants wrth refreshments, the crowds gathered around fortune-tellers, whose 
predictions threw the parties at each moment into shouts of merriment; the 
eager following of some disappointed domino, interrugating every one to find 
out a lost mask. For some time I stood an astonished spectator at the kind of 
secret intelligence which seemed to pervade the whole assemblage, when sud- 
denly a mask, who for some time had been standing beside me, whispered 
in French,— 

“If you pass your time in this manner, you must not feel surprised if your 
place be occupied.” 

I turned hastily round, but she was gone. She, I say, for the voice was 
clearly a woman's; her pink domino could be no guide, for hundreds of the 
same colour passed me every instant ; the meaning of the allusion I had little 
doubt of. I turned to speak to Power, but he was gone, and for the first mo- 
ment of my life the bitterness of rivalry crossed my mind. It was true I had 
resigned all pretensions in his favour; my last meeting with Lucy had been 
merely to justify my own character against an impression that weighed beavily 
on me; still thought he might have waited—another day and I should be far 
away, neither to witness nor grieve over his successes. 

** You still hesitate,’ whispered some one near me. 

I wheeled round suddenly but could not detect the speaker, and was again 
relapsing into my own musings, when the same voice repeated, 

«The white domino with the blue cape. Adieu.” 

Without waiting to reflect upon the singularity of the occurrence, I now 
hurried along through the dense ciowd, searching on every side for the do- 
mino. 

“Tsn't that O'Malley?” said an Englishman to his friend. 

“Yes,” replied the other, ‘the very man we want. O*Malley, finda partner ; 
we have been searching a vis a vis this ten minutes,” The speaker was an of- 
ficer I had met at Sir George Dashwood's, 

‘* How did you discover me?” said I suddenly. 

“Not a very difficult thing, if you carry your mask in your hand that way,” 
was the answer. 

And I now perceived, that in the distraction of my thoughts I had been carry- 
ing my mask in this manner since coming into the room. 

“There now, what say you to the blue domino. I saw her foot, and a girl 
with such an instep must be a waltzer.” 

I looked round, a confused effort at memory passing across my mind ; my eyes 
fell at the instant upon the embroidered sleeve of the domino, where a rosebud 
worked in silver at ouce reminded me of Catrina’s secret. Ah, thought I, La 
Senhora herself. She was leaning upon the arm of a tall and portly figure in 
black ; whothis was I knew not, nor sought to discover, but at once advanc- 
ing towards Donna Inez asked her to waltz. 

Without replying to me she turned towards her companion, who seemed as 
it were to press her acceptance of my offer; she hesitated, however, for an in- 
stant, and, curtseying deeply, declined it. Well, thought I, she at least has not 
recognised me. 

** And yet, senhora,”’ said I, half jestingly, ‘I have seen you join a bolero be- 
fore now.” 

** You evidently mistake me,” was the reply, but in a voice so well feigned 
as almost to convince me she was right. 

‘Nay, more,” said I, ** under your owp fair auspices did I myself first adven- 
ture one.” 

* Stull in error, believe me ; I am not known to you.” 

** And yet | have a talisinan to refresh your memory, should you dare me fur- 
ther.” 

At this instant my hand was grasped warmly by a passing mask. 
round rapidly, and Power whispered in my ear,— 

** Yours forever, Charley ; you've made my fortune.” 

As he hurried on I could perceive that he supported a lady on his arm, and 
that she wore a loose white domino with a deep blue cape. Ina second all 
thought of Inez was forgotten, and anxious only to conceal my emotion, I 
turned away and mingled in the crowd. Lost to all around me, I wandered care- 
lessly, heediessly on, veither noticing the glittering throng around, nor feeling a 
thought in cominon with the gay and joyous spirits that flitted by. The night 
wore on, my melancholy and depression growing ever deeper, yet so spel!-bound 
was I that I could not leavetheplace. A secret sense that it was the last time 
we were to meet had gained entire possession of me, and I longed to speak a 
few words ere we parted for ever. 

I was leaning at a window which looked out upon the court-yard, when sud- 
denly the tramp of horses attracted my attention, and I saw by the light moon- 
light a group of mounted men whose long cloaks and tall helmets announced 
dragoons, standing around the porch. Atthe same moment the door of the sa- 
lon opeved, and an officer in undress, splashed and travel stained, entered. Mak- 
ing his way rapidly through the crowd, he followed the servant, who introduced 
him towards the supper room. Thither the dense mass now pressed to learn 
the meaning of this singular apparition. While my own curiosity, not less ex- 
cited, led me towards the door; as I crossed the hall, however, my progress was 
interrupted by a group of persons, among whom I saw an aid-de-camp of Lord 
Wellington's staff,narrating,as it were, some piece of newly arrived intelligence 
I had no time for further inquiry, when a door opened near me, and Sir George 
Dashwood, accompanied by several general officers, came forth ; the officer I 
had first seen enter the ball-room along with them. Every one was by this un- 
masked, and eagerly looking to hear what had occurred. 

‘*Then, Dashwood, you'll send an orderly at once to Lisbon?” said an old 
general officer beside ime. 

“This instant, my Lord. I'll despatch an aid-de-camp. The troops shall 
be in marching order before noon. Oh, bere’s the man [I want! O'Malley,come 
here. Mount your horse and dash into town: send for Brotherton and M’Gre- 
gor to quarters, and announce the news as quickly as possible.” 

** But what am I to announce, Sir George ?” 

‘* That the French are in retreat.—Massena in retreat, my lad.” 

Atremendous cheer at this instant burst from the hundreds in the salon who 
now heard the glorious tidings. Another cheer and another fullowed—ten thoa- 
sand vivas rose amid the crash of the band, as it broke into a patriotic war chant. 
Such a scene of enthusiasm and excitement I never witnessed. Some wept with 
joy. Others threw themselves into their friends’ arms. 

‘* They’re ail mad, every mother’s son of them,” said Maurice Quill, as he el- 
bowed his way through the mass; ‘and here's an old vestal won't leave my 
arm. She has already embraced me three times, aud we've finished a flask of 
Malaga between us.” 

«* Come, O'Malley, are you ready for the road ?” 

My horse was by this time standing saddled at the front. I sprung at once to 
the saddle, and, without wating fur a eecond order, set out for Lisbon. Ten 
minutes had scarce elapsed—the very shouts of joy of the delighted city were 
still ringing in my ears, when | was once again back at the villa. As I mounted 
the steps into the hail, a carriage drew up; it was Sir George Dashwood’s ; he 
caine forward—his daughter leaning upon his arm.” 

* Why, O'Malley, I thought you had gone.” pe re 

“ T have retired, Sir George. Colonel Brotherton is in waiting, and the staff 
also. I have received orders to set out for Benejos,where the 14th are stationed, 
and have merely delayed to say adieu.” 

* Adieu, my dear boy, and God bless you,” said the warm-hearted old man, 
as he pressed my hand between both his. ‘ Lucy, here's your old friend about 
to leave ; come and say good-by.” , 

Miss Dashwood had stopped behind to adjust her shawl. TI flew to her assist- 
ance. “‘Adieu,Miss Dashwood,and for ever,” said I,in a broken voice,as I took her 
hand in mine, ‘ Thisisnot yourdomino,” said IJ, eagerly, as a blue silk one 
peeped from beneath her mantic; * and the sleeve, too—did you wear this?” 
She blushed slightly, and assented. 

‘* I changed with the senhora, who wore mine all the evening.” 

“ And Power, then, was not your partner?” 

“T should think not—for I never danced.” 

Lucy, my love. are you yeady? Come, be quick.” 

“* Good-by, Mr. O'Malley, and au revoir n'est pas 1” 

I drew her glove from her hand, as she spoke, and pressing my lips upon her 
fingers, placed her within the carriage. * A‘ieu, and au revoir,” said I ; the 
carriage turned away, and @ white glove was all that remained to me of Lucy 
Dashwood. 

The carriage had turned the angle of the road, and its retiring sounds were 
growing gradually fainter, ere I recovered myself sufficiently to know were I 
stood. One absorbing thought alone possessed me. Lucy was not lost to me 
for ever; Power was not my rival in that quarter,—that was enough for me. I 
needed no more to nerve my arm, and steel my heart. As! reflected thus, the 
long lond blast of a trumpet broke upon the silence of the night, and admonished 
me to depart. I hurried to my room to make my few preparations for the road, 
but Mike had already anticipated every thing here, and all was in readness. 





I turned 


But one thing now remained—to make my adiev to the senhora. With this 
intent I descended a narrow winding stair which led from my dressing-room, and 
opened by a little terrace upon the flower-garden beside her apartments. 


[Continucd in Supplementary Shect.] 
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1841. 
As I crossed the gravelled alley, I could not but think of the last time T bad 
been there. It was on the eve of my departure for the Douro. I recalled the few 
and fleeting moments of our leave-taking, anda thought flashed upon me,— 
what if she cared for me! What, if, half in coqnetry, half in reality, her heart 
was mixed up in those passages which daily association gives rise to! 
I cou'd not altogether acquit myself of ull desire to make her believe me her 
admirer; nay more, with the indolent abandon of my country, I had fallen into a 
thousand little schemes to cheat the lung hours away, which having no other 
object than the bappiness of the moment, might yet colour all her after life with 
sorrow. . , 
Let no one rashly pronounce me a coxcomb, vain and pretentious, for all this. 
In my inmost heart | had no feeling of selfishness mingled with the cunsidera- 
tion. It was from no sense of my own merits, no calculation of my own chan- 
ces of success, that [thought thus. Fortunately, at eighteen, one’s heart Is 
uncontaminated with such an alloy of vanity. The first emotions of youth are 
pure and holy things, tempering our fiercer passions, and calming the rude effer- 
vescence of our boyish spirits : and when we strive to please, and hope to win 
affection, we insensibly fashion ourselves to nobler and higher thoughts, catch- 
ing from the source of our devotion a portion of that charm that idealizes daily 
life, and makes our path in it a glorious and a bright one. 
Who would not exchange all the triumphs of his later days, the proudest mo- 
ments of successful ambition, the richest trophies of hard won daring, for the 
short and vivid flash that first shot through his heart and told him he was loved. 
It is the opening consciousness of life, the first sense of power that makes of 
the mere boy a man ; aman in all his daring and his pride, and hence it is that 
in early life we feel ever prone to indulge those fancied attachments which ele- 
vate and raise us in our own esteem. Such was the frame of my mind as | 
entered the little boudoir, where once before [ had ventured on a similar errand. 
As I closed the sash-door behind me, the grey dawn of breaking day scarcely 
permitted my seeing any thing around me, and I felt my way towards the door of | 
an adjoining room, where I supposed it was likely I should find the senbora. As 
I proceeded thus with cautious step and beating heart, I thought | heard a sound 
near me. I stopped and listened, and was about again to move on, when a half | 
stifled sob fell upon my ear. Slowly and silently guiding my steps towards the | 
sound, I reached a sofa, when my eyes growing by degrees more accustomed to | 
the faint light, [ could detect a figure, which at a glance I recognized as Donna 
Inez. A cashmere shaw! was loosely thrown round her, and her face was buried 
in her hands. As she lay, to all seeming sti!l, and insensible before me, her | 
beautiful hair fell heavily upon her back and across her arin, and her whole at- 
titude denoted the very abandonment to grief. A short convulsive shudder which 
slightly shook her frame alone gave evidence of life, except when a sob, barely | 
audible in the death like silence, escaped her. 
I knelt silently down beside her, and gently withdrawing her hand placed it 
within mine. A dreadful feeling of self-condemnation shot through me as I 
felt the gentle pressure of her taper fingers, which rested without a struggle in 
my grasp. My tears fell hot and fast upon that pale hand, as I bent in sadness 
over it, unable to utter a word; a rush of conflicting thoughts passed thro’ 
my brain, and I knew not what todo. Inow had no doubt upon my mind that 
she loved me, and that her present affliction was caused by my appruaching de- 
arture. 
. ** Dearest Inez,” I stammered out at length, as I pressed her hands to my lips, 
“ dearest Inez,”—a faint sob and a slight pressure of her hand was the only re- 
ply. ‘Ihave come to say good-by,” continued I, gaining a little courage as | 
spoke, ‘‘along good by, too, in all likelihood. You have heard that we are or- 
dered away: there, dun’t sub, dearest, and believe me, I had wished ere we 

arted, to have spoken to you calmly and openly ; but alas! I cannot: I scarce- 

y know what I say.” 

** You will not forget me ?”—said she in alow voice, that sunk into my very 
heart. ‘* You will not forget me ?’—as she spoke, her hand dropped heavily 
upon my shoulder. and her rich luxuriant hair fell upon my cheek. What a de- 
vil of thing is proximity to a duwny cheek and a black eyelash, more especially 
when they belong to one whom you are disposed to believe not indifferent to 
you. What I ddd at this precise moment there is no necessity for recording, 
even had not an adage interdicted such confessions, nor can I now remember 
what I said ; but I can well recollect how, gradually warming with my subject, 
I entered into a kind of half-declaration of attachment, intended most honestly 
to he a mere exposé of my own unworthiness to win her favour; and my reso- 
lution to Jeave Lisbon and its neighbourhood for ever. 

Let not any one blame me rastly if he has not experienced the difficulty of 
my position. The impetus of love-making is like the ardour of a fox-hunt. 
You care little that the six bar gate before you is the boundary of another gen- 
tleman’s preserves, or the fence of bis pleasure ground. 
@ smashing pace, with your head up, aud your hand low, clearing all before you. 
The opposing difficulties to your progress giving half the zest, because all the 
danger to your career. So it is with love ; the gambling spirit urges one ever 
onward, and the chance of failure is a reason for pursuit, where no other argu- 
ment exists. 

** And you do love me?” said the senhora, with a soft low whisper that most 
unaccountably suggested any thing but comfort to me. 

* Love you, Inez! By this kiss I'm in an infernal scrape !” said I, mut- 
tering this last half of my sentence to myself. 

* And you'll never be jealous again !” 

** Never, by all that’s lovely—your own swect lips. 
to reproach me with.”’ 

“* And vou promise me not to mind that foolish boy * 
it was all flirtation,—if even that.” 

“d'll never think of him again,”’ said J, while my brain was burning to make 
out her meaning. ‘ But, dearest, there goes the trumpet call ——” 

* And as for Pedro Mascarenhas, I never liked him.” 

“* Are you quite sure, Inez ?” 

“I swear it—so no more of him. Gonzales Cordenza—I've broke with him 
long since. So that you see, dearést Frederic ” 

* Frederic,” said [, starting almost to my feet with amazement, while she 
continued, * I'm your own, all your own.” 

‘* Oh, the coquette, the heartiess jilt,” groaned I, half aloud—* and O'Malley, 
Inez, poor Charley—what of him?” 

Wh thing—I can't help him—but he’s such a puppy, the lesson may do him 
good. 

‘* But perhaps he loved you, Inez?” 

** To be sure he did: I wished him to do so—I can’t bear not to be loved— 
but, Frederic, tell me, may [ trust you—will you keep faithful to me 1” 

** Sweetest Inez, by this last kiss | swear that such as I kneel before you now, 
you'll ever find me.” 

A foot upon the gravel-walk without, now called me to my feet—I sprang to- 
wards the door, and before Inez had Iifted her head from the gofa, I had reached 
the garden. A figure mufiled ina cavalry cloak passed near me, but without 
noticing me, and the next moment I had cleared the paling, and was hurrying 
towards the stable where | had ordered Mike to be in waiting. 

The faint streak of dull pink which announces the coming day, stretched be- 
neath the dark clouds of the night, and the chill air of the morning was already 
stirring in the leaves. 

As I passed along by a low beech hedge which skirted the avenue, I was 
struck by the sound of voices near me. I stopped to listen, and soon detected 
in one of the speakers my friend Mickey Free, of the other I was not long in ig- 
norance. 

“Love you, is it,—bathershin? It's worship von—adore you, my darling— 
that’s the word—there, acushla, don't ery—dry your eyes—oh, murther, its a 
eruel thing to tear oneself away from the best of living, with the run of the 
house in drink and kissing. Bad luck to it for campeigning, any way, I never 
liked ix !” 

Catrina’s reply,—for it was her—I could not gather; but Mike resumed— 

“ Ay, just so, sore bones and wet grass, accadenté, and half rations. Oh, that 
I ever saw the day, when [ tookto it. Listen to me now, honey ; here it is, 07 
my knees I am before you, and throth it’s not more vor three, maybe four, young 
women I'd say the like to; bad scram to me if I wouldn't marry you out of the 

face this blessed morning just as soon as I'd look at ye. Arrah, there now, don’t 
be screeching and bawling ; what'll the neighbours think of us, and my own 
heart's destroyed with grief entirely.” 

Poor Catrina's voice returned an inaudible answer, and not wishing any longer 
to play the eaves dropper, I continued my path towards the stable. The distant 
noises from the city announced a state of movement and preparation, and more 
than one orderly passed the road near me ata gallop. As / turned into the wide 
court yard, Mike, breathless and flurried with running, overtook me. 

* Are the horses ready, Mike?” said I; ‘*we must start this instant.” 

“ They've just finished a peck of oats a piece, and faix that same may be a 
stranger to them this day six months.” 

** And the baggage, too?” 

“On the cars, with the staff and the light brigade. It was down there I was 
now to see al! was right.” 

* Oh, I’m quite aware ; and now bring out the cattle. I hope Catrina received 
your little consolations well. That seems a very sad affair.’ 

* Murder, real murder, devil a less. It's no matter where you go, from Clon- 
mel to Chayney, it’s all one; they've a way of getting round you. Upon my 
soul it’s like the pigs they are.” 

* Like pigs, Mike ! 
pay them.” 

** Ay, just like the pigs, no less 
myself up at Muronho!” 

** Look to that girth there, 

















That's the very last thing 


For, after al, you know, 


, 


That appears a strange compliment you've selected to 
Maybe you never heard what happened to 


Well, go on.” 


——————— 


You go slap along at | 








“T was coming along one morning, just as day was beginning to break, when 


T sees a slip of a pig trotting before me, with nobody near him ; but asthe road , 


was lonely, and myself rather down in heart, I thought, musha! but ye're fine 
company anyhow, ava body could only keep you with him. But, ye see, a pig 
—saving your presence—is a baste not easily flattered, so I didn't waste time 
and blarney upon him, but I took off my belt and put it round its neck as neat as 
need be; but as the devil’s luck would have it, I didn’t gohalf an hour when a 
horse came galloping up behind me. I turned round, and, by the blessed light, it 
was Sir Dinny himself was in it !” 

** Sir Dennis Pack ?” 

“Yes, bad luck to his hook nose. ‘ What are you doing there, my fine fellow!’ 
sayshe. * What's that you have dragging there behind you?” 

““* A boneen, sir,’ says I; ‘isn’t he a fine crature ’—av he wasn't so trouble- 
some.’ 

‘*** Troublesome, troublesome—what do you mean?’ 

** Just so,’ says I; ‘isn’t he parsecuting tne life of me the whole morn- 
ing, following me about everywhere Igo? Contrary bastes they always was.’ 

**T advise you to try and part company, my friend, notwithstanding,’ says 
he ; ‘an’ maybe it’s the same end you'll be coming to, and not long either.” And 
feix, I took his advice; and ye see, Misther Charles, it’s just as 1 was saying, 
they're like the women, the least thing in life is enough to bring them after us, 
av ye only put the ‘comether’ upon them.” 

** And now adieu to the Villa Nuova,” said I, as I rode slowly down the 
avenue, turning ever and anon in my saddle to look back on each well-known 
spot. 

A heavy sigh from Mike responded to my words. 

“A long, a last farewell,” said 1, waving my hand towards the trelliced walls 
now hali hidden by the trees, and as I spoke, that heaviness of the heart came 
over me that seems inseparable from leave-taking. ‘The hour of parting seems 
like a warning to us, that all our enjoyments and pleasures are here destined to 


| ashort and merely fleeting existence ; and, as each scene of life passes away 


never to return, we are made to feei that youth and hope are passing with them ; 
and that, although the fair world be as bright, and its pleasures as rich in 
abundance, our capacity of enjoyment is daily, hourly diminishing, and while 
all around us smiles in beauty and happiness, that we, alas, are not what we 
were. 

Such was the tenorof my thoughts as I reached the road, when they were 
suddenly interrupted by my man Mike, whose meditations were following a some- 
what similar channel, though at last inclining to different conclusions. He 
coughed a couple of times, as if to attract my attention, and then, as it were 
half thinking aloud, he muttered— 

“IT wonder if we treated the young ladies well, any how, Mister Charles, for 
faix I've my doubts on it.” 


CHAPTER LXXXVI.—THE LINES. 

When we reached Lescas, we found that an officer of Lord Wellington's 
staff had just arrived from the lines, and was occupied in making known the 
general order from head quarters; which set forth, with customary brevity, that 
the Freach armies, under the command of Massena, had retired from their po- 
sition, and were in full retreat ; the second and third corps, which had been sta- 
tioned at Viila Franca, having marched during the night of the fifteenth in the 
direction of Manal. ‘The officers in command of divisions were ordered to re- 
pair instantly to Pero Negro, to consult upon a forward movement, Admiral 
berkely being written to, to provide launches to pass over General Hill's or 
any other corps which might be selected, to the left bank of the Tagus. All 
was now excitement, heightened by the unexpected nature of an occurrence 
which not even speculation had calculated upon. It was but a few days before, 
and the news had reached Torres Vedras that a powerful reinforcement was in 
march to join Massena’s army, and their advanced guard had actually reached 
Santarem. 
lines was meditated. 


plain, so lately peopled by the thickened ranks and dark masses of a great army 
was seen in its whole extent deserted and untenanted. 


eJ, but not a man of that immense force was to be seen. General Fane, who 


strong force to cover the movement. 
flank, and assist our future operations. 


pleton Cotton's brigade. 


amid the crash of battle and the rolling. of artillery, speaks softly to ou 


us, tothe proud steed of the war-worn trumpeter, each has a niche in ou 
affection. 

If ever there was acorps calculated to increase and foster these sentiments 
the Fourteenth Light Dragoons was such. 


happy home. Our veteran colonel, grown gray in campaigning, was like a fa 
ther to us; while the senior officers, tempering the warm blood of impetuou 


feei that, whether seated around the watch fire, or charging amid the squadron 


aid us. 
Gallant fourteenth! ever first in every gay scheme of youthful jollity, a 


your bright looks and bold hearts! of your manly daring and your bold frank 
ness—of your inerry voices,as I have heard them in the battle or in the bivovac 


voice [ have listened to above the graves of a comrade. 


wide plains of Salamanca are now your abiding place. 


their horses 


you once more among us. How confounded well the fe llow is looking !” 

** Lisbon beef seems better prog than commissariat biscuit !"’ said another. 

‘** A’ weel, Charlie?” said my friend the Scotch doctor ; ‘* how's a’ wi’ ye 
man? 
ye're mounted on?” 

“A ;resent ductor ; the gift of a very warm friend.” 
stand in need of his kind offices! There he goes! Look at him ! 
slashing pace for a heavy fellow '” 
some eight-and-twenty stone —never was any impediment to his bold riding. 

** Egad, O'Malley, you'll soon be as pretty a light weight as our friend yonder 
Ah! there’s a storm going on there! Here comes the colonel !” 

“ Well, O'Malley, are you come back to us?! 


graces for the pickets !” 
ambiguous compliment. 


road! Lord Wellington's coming down this way to have a look at you! 
O'Malley, I have General Crawford's orders to offer you your old appointment 
on his staff ; without you prefer remaining with the regiment !” 

‘I can never be sufficiently grateful, sir, to the general; but, in fact—I 
think—thai is, I believe’ — 

** You'd rather be among your own fellows. Out with it, boy! I like you 
all the better! but come, we mustn't let the general know that ; so that I 
shall forget to tell you all about it. Eh? isn’t that beat? But join your troop 








now ; I hear the staff coming this way.” a voice that bespoke the bearer and myself were countrymen I opened it, and 
As he spoke, a crowd of horsemen were seen advancing toward us ata sharp | with difficulty by the uncertain light read as fullows : 

trot; their waving plumes and gorgeous aiguilettes denoting their rank as gene- * Dear Cuarwey, ; 

rals of division. In the midst, as they came nearer, I could distinguish one * As Lord Wellington, like a good Irishman as he is, wouldn't. spoil 

whom, once seen, there was no forgetting ; his plain blue frock and gray trow- | Patrick's day by marching, we've got a little dinner at our quarters to celebrate 

s€rs unstrapped beneath bis boots, not a little unlike the trim accuracy of the | the holy times,as my uncle would call it Maurice, Phil Grady, and some re- 

costume around him As he rode to the head of the leading squadron, the staff | gular tramps will come ; so don't disappoint us. I've been making punch all 

fell back and he stood alone before us; for a second there was a dead silence, | night, and Casey, who has a knack at pastry, has a goose-pie ae big as a_ port- 
| but the next instant—by what impulse tell who can—one tremendous cheer durst | mantesu Sharp seven, afier parade. The second battalion of the fusiliers are 

from the entire regiment. It was like the act of one man ; so sudden,so spontane- | quartered at Melanté and we are next them. Bring any of yours worth their 


L 
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The confident expectation was, therefore, that an attack upon the 
Now, however, this prospect existed no longer; for 
scarcely had the heavy mists of the lowering day disappeared, when the vast 


The smouldering fires of the pickets alone marked where the troops were post- 


had been despatched with a brigade of Portuguese cavalry and some artillery, 
hung upon the rear of the retiring army, and from him we learned that the ene- 
my were continuing their retreat northward, having occupied Santarem with a 
Crawford was ordered to the front with 
the light division, the whole army following in the same direction, except Hill's 
corps, which, crossing the river at Velada, was intended to harass the enemy's 


Such, in brief, was the state of affairs whenI reached Villa Franca toward 
noon, and received orders to join my regiment, then forming part of Sir Sta- 


It must be felt, to be thoroughly appreciated, the enthusiastic pleasure with 
which one greets his old corps after some months of separation—the bounding 
ecstasy with which the eye rests on the old familiar faces, dear by every associ- 
ation of affection and brotherhood; the anxious look for this one and for that 
—the thrill of delight sent through the heart as the well-remembered march 
swells upon the ear: the very notes of that rough voice, which we had heard 


senses, like a father's welcome; from the well tattered flag that waves above 


The warm affection, the truly 
hear:felt regard, which existed among my brother officers, made our mess a 


youth with their hard-won experience, threw a charm of peace and tranquillity 
over all our intercourse that made us happy when together, and taught us to 


of the enemy, we were surrounded by those, devoted heart and soul to 


foremost in the van to meet the foe—how happy am [to recall the memory of! scended the slope, the village of Redinha was in flames, and the French in fell 


Alas, and alas ! that I should indulge such reeollections alone! how few—bhow | dense smoke of the burning village, a troop of dragoons rushed forward, and, 
very few—are left of those with whom | trod the early steps of life! whose 
bold cheers ! have heard above the clashing sabres of the enemy—whose broken 
The dark pines of the 
Pyrenees wave above some ; the burning sands of Indiacover others ; and the 


** Here comes O'Malley !” shouted out a well known voice as I rode down 
the little slope, at the foot of which a group of officers were standing beside 


** Welcome, thou man of Galway !” cried Hampden ; “ delighted to have 


Ye seem to thrive on your mishaps! How cam’ ye by that braw beastie | 


**T hope you invited him to the mess, O'Malley! For, by Jove, our stables 
What a 
This observation was made with reference 
toa well known officer on the Commander-in-Chief's staff, whose weight— 


Happy tosee you, boy !—hope 
we shall not lose you again in a hurry !—We can't spare the scape-graces ! 
There’s plenty of skirmishing going on !—Crawford always asks for the scape- 

I shook my gallant colonel's hand, while I acknowledged, as best I might, his 


“ T say, my lads,” resumed the colonel ; ‘* squad your men and form on the 


ous. While every cheek glowed, and every eye sparkled with enthusiasm, he 














alone seemed cool and unexcited, as gently raising his hand, he motioned 
to silence. 

Fourteenth, you are to be where you always desired to be—in the 

uardof the army. I have nothing to say on the subject of your 

field, I know you ; but, if in pursuit of the enemy, [ hear of any 
toward the people of the country, or any transgression of the general 
garding pillage, by G—, I'll punish you as severely as the worst corps 
service, and you know me.” : 

“Oh, tear and ages, listen to that ; and there’s to be no plunder after 
said Mickey Free, and for an instant the most I could do was not to burst 
fit of langhter. The word ** Forward” was given at the moment, and we 
past in close colunm while that penetrating eye which seemed to read our 
thoughts, scanned us from one end of the line to the other. — A 
“T say, Charley,” said the captain of my troop in a whisper. “T say, 
confounded cheer we gave got us that lesson: he can’t stand that ki 





thing.” 

«By Jove, I never felt more disposed than to repeat it,” said I. A 

‘No, no, my boy, we'll give him the honours, nine times nine ; but wait tl 
evening. Look at old Merivale there. I'll swear he’s saying something 
civilto him. Do you see the old felicw’s happy look ?” 

And so it was; the bronzed hard cast features of the veteran soldier 
softened into an expression ot almost ‘ovish delight, as he sat bare- > 
bowing to his very sad:''>, wile Lord Wellington was speaking. 4 

AsI looked, my hea.t throbved painfully against my side, my breath ese 
quick, and T muttered to myself, * What wovld [ not give to be in his 
now !” 

CHAPTER LXXXVII.—THE RETREAT OF THE FRENCH. 

It is not my intention, were I even adequate to the task, to trace with ing 
like accuracy the evenis of the wor at this period. In fact, to those like 
myself, were performing a mere subaltern character, the daily movements @f our 
own troops, uot to speak of the continua! changes of the enemy, were tly 
unknown, and an English newspaper was more ardently longed for in the in- 
sula, than by the most eager crowd of a London coffee room; nay. the Its 
of the very engagements we were ourselves concerned in, more than first 
reached us through the press of our own country. It is easy enovgh to under- 
stand this. The officer incummand of a regiment, and how much the 
captain of a troop, or the subaltern under him, knows nothing beyond the 
of his own immediate duty ; by the success or failure of his own 
knowledge is bounded, but how far he or his may influence the fortune 
day or of what is taking place elsewhere, he is totally ignorant; and @n old 
fourteenth man did not badly explain his ideas on the matter, who desc Bu- 
saco as “‘a great noise anda great smoke, booming artillery and ratt 
arms,infernal confusion,and to all seeming incessant blundering. orders and coun- 
ter-orders ending with a crushing charge,when,not being huit himself nor having 
hrrt anybody, he felt much pleased to learn that they had gained a victory.” It 
is then sufficient for all the purposes of my ngrrative, when I mention that Mas- 
gena continued his retreat by Santarem and Thomar, followed by the allied ar- 
my, who, however desirous of pressing upon the rear of their enemy, were still 
obliged to watch the movement of the large armies, which, under Ney and Soult, 
threatened at any unguarded moment to attack them in flank. 

The position which Massena occupied at Santarem, naturally one of great 
strength, and further improved by intrenchments, defied any attack on the part 
of Lord Wellington, until the arrival of the long expected reinforcements from 
England. These had sailed in the early part of January, but, delayed by ad- 
verse winds, only reached Lisbon on the second of March, and so correctly was 
the French marshal apprized of the circumstance, and so accurately did he an- 
ticipate the probable resulc, that on the fourth he broke up his encampment, 
and recommenced his retrograde movement, with an army now reduced to forty 
thousand fighting men, and with two thousand sick ; destroying all his baggage 
and guns that could not be horsed. By a demonstration of advancing upon the 
Zezere, by which he held the allies in check, he succeeded in passing his 
wounded to the rear, while Ney, appearing with a large force suddenly at Lei- 
ria, seemed bent upon attacking the lines: by these stratagems two days’ march 
were gained, andthe French retreated upon Torres Novas and Thomar, destroy - 
ing the bridges behind them as they passed. 

The day was breaking on the 12th of March, when the British first came 
in sight of the retiring enemy. We were then ordered to the front, and, broken 
up into smail parties, threw out our skirmishers. The French chasseurs, usu- 
ally not indisposed to accept this species of encounter, showed now less of in- 
clination than usual, and either retreated before us, or hovered in masses to 
check our advance ; inthis way the morning was passed, when towards noon 
we perceived that the os were drawn up in battle array, occupying the 
height above the village of Redinha. This little straggling village is situated 
in a hollow traversed by a narrow causeway, which opens by a a er- 
ous defile upon a bridge ; on either side of which a dense wood a 
ter for light troops, while upon the commanding eminence above, a 
heavy guns was seen in position. 

In front of the village a brigade of artillery and a division of inf 
drawn up so skilfully as to give the appearance of a considerable force; so 
when Lord Wellington came up, he spent some time in examining the 
position. Erskine’s brigade was immediately ordered up, and the fifty- 
and ninety-fourth, and a company of the forty-third were led against the w 
Tl! ed slopes upon the French right. Picton simultaneously attacked the left, 
a¥d in less than an hour both were successful, and Ney’s position was laid — 
| bare; his skirmishers, however, continued to hold their ground in front, and — 
La Ferriére, a colonel of hussars, dashing boldly forward at this very moment, 
+ | carried off fourteen prisoners from the very front of one line. Deceived by the 
contidence uf the enemy, Lord Wellington now prepared foran attack in force. 
The infantry were therefore formed into line, and, at the signal of three shots 
fired from the centre, began their foremost movement. 

S| Bending up a geutle curve, the whule plain glistened with the glancing bay- 
onets, and the troops marched majestically onward ; while the light artillery 
and the cavalry bounding forward from the left and centre rushed eagerly towards 
S| the fue. One deafening discharge from the French guns opened at the mv- 
ment, with a general volley of small arms. The smoke for an instant ob- 
scured every thing; and when that cleared away no enemy was to be seen. 
s| The British pressed madly on, like heated blood-hounds ; but when they de- 































































































































, | retreat beyond it; asingle howitzer scemed our only trophy, and even this we 
*| were not destined to boast of, tor from the midst of the crashing flame and 


charging our infantry, carried it off. The straggle, though but for a moment, 
cost ihem dear: twenty of their comrades lay dead upon the spot; but they 
were resolute and determined, and the officer who led them on, fighting hand 
to hand with a suldier of the forty-second, cheered them as they retired. His 
gallant bearing, and his coat covered with decorations, bespoke him oue of note, 
and well it might: he who thus perilled his life to mamtain the courage of his 
soldiers at the commencement of a retreat, was no other than Ney himself, le 
plus brave des braves. The British pressed hotly on, and the light troops 
crossed the river almost at the seme time withthe French. Ney, however, fell 
back upon Condeixa, where his main body was posted, and all further pursuit 
was for the present abandoned. 
’ At Casa Noval and at Fuz d’Aronce the allies were successful: but the 
French still continued to retire, burning the towns and villages in their rear, 
and devastating the country along the whole line of macch by every expedient 
of cruelty the heart of man has ever conceived. Jn the words of one whose de- 
scriptions however fraught with the most wonderful power of painting, are 
equally marked by truth—‘t Every horror that could make war hideous at- 
tended this dreadful march. Disiress, conflagratiun, death in all modes—from 
wounds, from fatigue, from water, froin the flames, from starvation—ven- 
geance, unlimited vengeance— was on every side.” The country was a de- 
| gert! 

Such was the exhaustion of the allies, who suffered even greater priva- 
tions than the enemy, that they halted upon the 16th, unable to proceed fur- 
ther, and the river Ceira, swollen and unfordable, flowed between the rival 
armies. 

The repose of even one day was a most gratefal interruption to the harass- 
ing career we had pursued for some time past; and it seemed that my com- 
rades felt, like myself, that such an opportunity was by no means to be ne- 
glected ; but, while [ am devoting so much space and trespassing on my read- 
ers’ patience thus far with narrative of flood and field, let me steal a chapter 
for what will sometimes seem a scarcely less congenial topic, and bring back 
the recollection of .a glorious night in the Peninsula. 


CHAPTER LXX¥VIII.—PATRICK'’S DAY IN THE PENINSULA, 


The réveillée had not yet sounded, when I felt my shoulder shaken gently as 
I lay wrapped in my cloak beneath a prickly pear-tree. 
** Lieutenant O'Malley, sir; a letter, sir; a bitof anote your honour,” said 





liquor. Power is, I know, absent with the staff; perhaps the Scotch doctor 

















come—try him. Carry over a little mustard with you, if there be such 
in your parts. Your's, D. O'Saavcunessy.” 
“ Patrick's Day, and raining like blazes.” 
Seeing that the bearer expected an answer, I scrawled the words “I'm 
with my pencil on the back of the note, and again turned myself round 
My slumbers were, however, soon interrupted once more; for the 
b of the light infantry and the hoarse trumpet of the cavalry sounded the 
and I found tu my surprise that, though halted, we were by no means des- 
to aday of idleness. Dragoons were already mounted carrying orders 
r and thither, and staff-officers were galloping right and left. A general 
der commanded an inspection of the troops, and within less than an hourfrom 
the whole army was drawn up underarms. A thin drizzling rain con- 
to fall during the early part of the day, but the sun gradually dispelled 
vy vapour; and, as the bright verdure glittered in its beams, sending up 
perfumes of a southern clime, I thought I h.d never seen a more lovely 
orning. The staff was stationed upon a little kuoll beside the river, round the 
yse of which the :roops defiled, at first in orderly then in quick time, the bands 
tying, and the colours flying. In the same brigade with us the eighty-eighth 
, and, as they neared the commander-in-chiel, their quick step was sudden- 
pped, and, after a pause of afew seconds, the band struck up ** St. Patrick’s 
3”? the notes were canght up by the otier Irish regiments, and, amid one 
nged cheer from tuc whole line, the gallant fellows moved past. 
grenadier company were drawn up beside the road, and | was not long in 
pg my friend O'Shaughnessy, who wore a tremendous shamrock in his 
* Left face, wheel! quick, march! don't forget the mustard !” said the 
b@ld major, anda loud roar of laughing from my brother-officers followed him 
off the ground. I soon explained the injunction, and, having invited some three 
or to accompany me to the dinner, waited with all patience for the conclu- 
sion of the parade. 
‘he sun was setting as I mounted, and, joined by Hampden, Baker, the Doc: 
t tor, and another, set out for O'Shaughnessy’s quarters. As we rode along, we 
were.continually falling in with others bent upon the same errand as ourseives, 
and ere we arrived at Melanté our party was some thirty strong; and truly a 
h most extraordinary procession did we form; few of the invited came without 
if some contribution to the general stock; and, while a staff officer flourished a 
ha smart hussar might be seen with a plucked turkey, trussed for roasting ; 
| carried boitles, as the consumption of fluid was likely to be considerable ; 
fat old major jogged along on a broken-winded poney, with a basket of 
on his arm. Goo.i fellowship was the order of the day, and a more 
jo squadron seldom was mect together than ours. As we turned the an- 
gle of arising ground a hearty cheer greeted us, and we beheld in front of an old 
ordnance marquee a party of some fifty fellows engaged in all the pleasing duties 
of the ewisine. Maurice, conspicuous above all, with a white apron and a ladle 
in his hand, was running hither and thither, advising, admonishing, instructing, 
and occasionally imprecating : ceasing for a second his functions, he gave us a 
cheer and a yell like inat of an Indian savage, and then resumed his duties be- 
side a huge boiler, which from tite frequency of his explorations into it’s con- 
tents, & judged to be punch. 
H «« Charley, my son, I've a place for you; don’t forget. Where's my learned 
i brother !havn’t you brough: him with you? Ab, doctor, how goes it !” 
; “* Nae that bad, Master Quell: a’ things considered, we’ve had an awfu’ time 
of it lately.”’ 
** You know my friend Hampden, Maurice. Let me introduce Mr. Baker— 
Mr. Maurice Quill. Where's the mejor?” 
** Here I am, my darling, and delighted to sce you. Some of yours, O'Mal- 
ley, ain't they? proud to have you, gentlemen. Charley, we are obliged to have 
\ several tables ; but you are to be beside Maurice, sotake your friends with you. 
There goes the roast beef: my heart warms to that old tune.” 
Amid a hurried recognition aud shakings of hands on every side, I elbowed my 
way into the tent, and soon reached a corner, where, at a table for eight, I found 
Maurice seated at one end; a huge purple-faced old major, presented to us as 
Bob Mahon, occupied the other. O'Shaughnessy presided at the table next us, 
oa but near enough to join in all the coaviviality of ours. 
! One must have lived fur some months upon hard biscuit and harder beef tore- 
j lish as we did the fare before us, and to form an estimate of our satisfaction. if) 
: & the reader cannot fancy Van Amburgh’s lions in red coats and epaulettes, he 








must be conicnt to lose the effect of the picture. A turkey rarely fed more 
than two people, and few werg abstemious enough to be satisfied with one chick- 
en. The order of the viands, 00, observed no common routine, each party being 
happy to get what they could, and, satisfied to follow up his pudding with fish, or 
his tart with a sausage. Sherry, champagne, London porter, malaga, and even, 
I believe, Harvey's sauce, were linb-nobved in; while hot punch, in tea cups or 
; tin vessels, was unsparingly distributed onall sides. Achilles himself, they say, 
gottired of,eauing, and thongh he consumed something like a prize ox to his own 
the at length had to call for cheese, sv that we at last gave in. and having 
away the broken tambcils and baggage-carts of our army, cleared for a 
| action. 
_ “ Now, lads!” cried the major, * I'm not going to lose your time and mine, by 
king, but there are a couple of tuasts | inust insist upon your drinking with 
the honors ; and, asI ike despatch, we'll couple them. It so happens that 
our old island boasts of two of the finest fellows that ever wore Russia ducks. 
None of your nonsensical geniuses, like poets or painters, or anything like that ; 
but downright, straight-forward, no humbug sort of devil-may-care and bad- luck 
| to-youkind of chaps,—real Irishinen! Now it’s a strange thing that they both 
_ had such an antipathy to vermin, they spent their life in hunting them down and 
destroying them ; and whether they met toads at home, or Johnny Crapaud 
rr abroad, it was all one. (Cheers) Just so, boys; they made them lave that; 
4 but I see you are impatient, so I’!l not delay you, so fill to the brim, and with the 
¢ best cheer in your vody, drink with me the two greatest Irishmen that ever lived, 
*St Patrick and Lord Welliogion.’ ” 
The Englishmen laughed long and loud, while we cheered with an energy that 
satisfied even the major. 
* © Who is to give usthe chant! Who is to sing St. Patrick?” cried Maurice. 
{ «* Come, Bob, out with it.” 
‘I'm four tumblers too low for that yet,” growled out the major. 
“ Well then, Charley, be you the man ; or why not Dennis himself? Come, 
Dennis, we cannot better begin our evening than witha song ; let’s have our old 
friend Larry M‘Hale.” 
** Larry M‘Hale,” resounded from all parts of the room, while O’Shaughnes- 
sy rose once more to his legs. 
** Faith, boys, I'm always ready to foliow vour lead, but what analogy can ex- 
ist between Larry M‘Hale and the toast we have just drunk I can't see, for the 
life of me ; not but Larry would have made a strapping light company man had 
he joined the army.” 
** The song, the song !” cried several voices. 
“ Well, if you will bave it here goes.” 








“ LARRY M‘HALE.” 
Air.—It's a bit of a thing, &<c. 


I. 
i “Oh! Larry M‘Hale he had little to fear, 
: And never could want when the crops didn’t fail, 
He'd a house and demesne and eight hundred a year, 
And the heart for to spend it had Jarry M‘Hale ! 
The soul of a party,—the life of a feast, 
And an illigant song he could sing, I'll be bail ; 
He would ride with the rector, and drink with the priest, 
Oh! the broth of a boy was old Larry M‘Hale. 
] 


**Tt’s little he cared for the judge or recorder, 

His house was as big and as strong as a jail ; 
With a cruel four pounder, he kept all in great order, 
He'd murder the country, would Larry M‘Hale. 
He'd a blanderbuss too ; of horse pistols a pait ; 

But his favourite weapon was always a flail: 
I wish you could see how he'd empty a fair, 
For he handled it om Larry M-Hale. 





** His ancéstors was kings, before Moses was born, 
His mother descended from great Grana Uaile : 
He laughed all the Blakes and the Frenchs to scorn ; 
They were mushrooms compared to old Larry M‘Hale 
He sat down every day to a beautiful dinner, 
With cousins aud uncles enough for a tail ; 
y And, though loaded with debt, oh! the devil a thinner 
Could law or the sheriff make Larry M‘Hale. 
ly. 
“ With a larder supplied and a cellar well stored, 
None lived half so well, from Fair-Head to Kinsale, 
As he piously said, * I’ve plentiful board, 
‘And the Lord he is good to old Larry M‘Hale.’ 
So fill up your glass, and a high bumper give him, 
It's little we'd care for the tithes or repale ; 
For ould Erin would be a fine country to live in, 
: If we only had plenty like Larry M‘Hate.” 





_ She Aldion. 


* You are mistaken there,” resumed the other; “I was in Ireland, though I 
confess not for a long tims.” 

“If I might be so bold,” cried Maurice, “ how long?” 

“Half an hour by a stop watch,” said the other, pulling up his stock ; ‘and 
I had quite enough of it in that time.” 
“ Pray give us your experiences,” cried out Bob Mahon: ‘ they should be in- 
teresting, considering your opportunities.” ' 

“ You are right,” said the cornet ; ‘* they were so; and, as they illustrate a 
feature in your amiable country, you shall have them.” ’ 

A general knocking upon the table announced the impatience of the compa- 
ny, and when silence was restored the cornet began :— 

“‘ When the Bermuda transport sailed from Portsmouth for Lisbon, I happen- 
ed to make one of some four hundred interesting individuals, who, before they 
became food for powder, were destined to try their constitutions on pickled pork. 
The second day after our sailing, the winds became adverse ; it blew a hurri- 
cane from every coruer of the compass but the one it ought, and the good ship, 
that should have been standing straight for the Bay of Biscay, was scudding 
away under a double-reefed topsail towards the coast of Labrador. For six days 
we experienced every sea-manceuvre that usually preludes a shipwreck ; and 
at length when, what from sea-sickness and fear, we had become utterly indille- 
rent to the result, the storm abated, the sea went down, and we found our- 
selves lying comfortably in the harbour of Cork, with a strange suspicion on 
our minds that the frightful scenes of the past week had been nothing but a 
dream. 

***Come, Mr. Medlicot,’ said the skipper to me, ‘ we shall be here for a cou- 
ple of days to refit ; had you not better go ashore and see the country 1” 

‘“‘T sprang to my legs with delight ; visions of cowslips, larks, daisies, and 
mutton chops floated before my excited imagination, and in ten minutes [ found 
myself standing at that pleasant little inn at Cove which, opposite Spike Island, 
rejoices in the name of the Goat and Garters. 

‘+ ¢ Breakfast, waiter,’ said I; ‘ a beefsteak—fresh beef, mark ye ; fresh eggs, 
bread, milk, and butter, all fresh.” No more hard tack, thoagut I, no salt butter, 
but a genuine land breakfast. 

‘“«« Up stairs, No 4, sir,’ said the waiter, as he flourished a dirty napkin, indi- 
cating the way. 

“Up stairs I went, and in due time the appetizing little déjewner made 
its appearance. Never did a minor's eye revel over his broad acres with 
more complacent enjoyment, than did mive skim over the mutton aud the muf 
fin, the teapot, the trout, and the devilled kidney, so invitingly spread out be- 
fore me. Yes, thought 1, as ] smacked my lips, this is the reward of virtue ; 
pickled pork is a probationary state that admirably fits us for future enjoyments. 
{ arranged my napkin upon my knee, seized my knife and fork, and proceeded 
with most critical acumen to bisect a beefsteak. Scercely, however, had I 
touched it, when with a loud crash the plate smashed beneath it, anu the gravy 
ran piteously across the cloth. Before I had time to account for the phe- 
nomenon, the door opened hastily, and the waiter rushed inte the room, his 
face beaming with smiles, while he rubbed his hands in an ecstacy of de- 
light. 

ar ‘It’s all over, sir,’ said he, ‘glory be to God, it’s all done.’ 

‘** What's over ? what’s done?’ inquired I, with impatience. 

‘©*¢Mr. M’Mahon is satisfied,’ replied he, ‘and so is the other gentlemen.’ 
“ «Who and what the devil do you mean!” 

“¢Tt’s all over, sir, I say,’ replied the waiter again; ‘he fired in the air.’ 
““*Fired in the air. Was there aduel in the room below stairs !” 

«Yes, sir, said the waiter with a benign smile. 

“«* That willdo,’ said I, as seizing my hat J rushed out of the house, and hur- 
rying to the beach took a boat for the ship. Exactly half an hour had elapsed 


that, although there may be few more amusing, there are some safer places to 
live in than the green island.” 

A general burst of laughter followed the cornet’s story, which was beighten- 
ed in its effect bv the gravity with which be told it. 


ing fortunes for the insurance companies, by living to the age of Methuselah, 
globe cau you crain so much of adventure into one year?! Where can you be 


the three! Where are promises to marry and promises to pay treated with the 
saine gentlemanly forbearance ? and where, when you have lost your heart au‘ 
your fortune, are people found so ready to comfort you in your reverses! Yes,” 
said Maurice, as he tilled his glass up to the brim, and eyed it lusciously jor a 
moment, ‘* Yes, darling, here’s your health ; the only girl I ever loved—in that 
part of the country 1 mean. Give her a bumper, lads, and I'll give you a 
chant!” 

‘*Name! name! name!’ 
table. 

“Mary Draper!” said Maurice, filling his glass once more, while the name 
was re-echoed by every lip at table. 

“The song! the song!” 

“ Faith, 1 hope I haven’t forgotten it,” quoth Maurice. ‘‘ No; here it 
J 


, 


shouted several voices from different parts of the 


is. 
So saying, after a couple of efforts to assure the pitch of his voice, the wor- 
thy doctor began the following words to that very popular melody, ‘* Nancy 
Dawson.” 
‘* MARY DRAPER.” 
Air,—Nancy Dawson. 
‘* Don’t talk to me of London dames, 
Nor rave ebout your foreign flames, 
That never lived—except in drames, 
Nor shone, except on paper, 
I'll sing you ‘bout a girl I knew, 
Who lived in Ballywhacmacrew, 
And, let me tell you, mighty few 
Could equal Mary Draper. 


“ Her cheeks were red, her eyes were blue, 

Her hair was brown, of deepest hue, 

Her foot was small, and neat to view, 
Her waist was slight and taper; 

Her voice was music to your ear, 

A lovely brogue, so rich and.clear, 

Oh, the hke I ne'er again shall hear 
As from sweet Mary Draper. 


“* She'd ride a wall, she'd drive a team, 

Or with a fly she'd whip a stream, 

Or maybe sing you ‘ Rousseau's Dream,’ 
For nothing could escape her ; 

I’ve seen her too—vupon my word— 

At sixty yards bring down a bird, 

Oh! she charmed all the Forty-third ! 
Did lovely Mary Draper. 


‘‘ And at the spring assizes ball, 
The junior bar would one and all 
For all her fav'rite dances call, 
And Harry Deane would caper ; 
Lord Clare would then forget his lore, 
King’s Counsel, voting law a bore, 
Were proud to figure on the floor, 
For love of Mary Draper. 


‘The parson, priest, sub-sheriff too, 

Were ell her slavee, and so would you, 

If you had only but one view 
Of such a face and shape, or 

Her pretty ancles—but, ohone, 

It's only west of old Athlone 

Such girls were found—and now they're gone ; 
So here’s to Mary Draper.” 


‘‘ So here's to Mary Draper,” sang out every voice, in such efforts to catc 
the tune as pleased the taste of the motley assembly. 
* For Mary Draper & Co, I thank you,” said Maurice. ‘“ Quill drinks t 


Shaugh, few men better than ourselves know these matters, and few have ha 
arrest.”’ 


nessy ; ‘our family have been writ proof for centuries, and he'd have been 
bold man who would have ventured with an original or a true copy within th 
precincts of Killinahoula.”’ 
‘* Your father had a touch of Larry M’Hale in him,” said I, “apparently.” 
“Exactly so,” replied Dennis: ‘not but they caught him at last; and 
scurvy trick it was, and well worthy of him who did it! Yes,’’ said he with 


“Very singular style of »erson your friend Mr. M‘Hale,” lisped a spoony-|tion; and, should we seek for the causes of unhappiness in our wretched cour 


looking cornet at the end of the table. 


“ Not in the country he belongs to, I assure you,” said Maurice ; “ but I pre- | rather than in the darker phases of our character.” 





sume you were never in Ireland.” 


since my landing, but even those short thirty minutes had fully as many reasons | 


* And, after all,” said Maurice Quill, ‘*now that people have given up mak- | 
there’s nothing ke being an Irishman. In what other part of the habitable | 


‘ . | 
so often in love, in liquor, or in debt? and where can you get so merrily out of 


Dennis,” added he in a grave tone, as he nodded to O'Shaughnessy. “ Yes, 


more experience of the three perils of Irishmen—love, liquor, and the law of 


sigh, * it is only another among the many instances where the better features of 


try, we should find them rather in our virtues than in our vices, and in the bright 


“ Metaphysics, by Jove !” cried Quill, * but all true at the same time. There 


June 12, 


was a messmate of mine in the Roscommon, who never paid car-hire in his life. 
‘Head or harp, Paddy !’ he would cry. ‘Two pennies or nothing.’ “Harp! 
for the houour of ould Ireland,’ was the invariable response, and my friend was 
equally sure to make head come uppermost ; and, upon my soul, they seem to 
know the trick at the Home Office.” 

** That must have been the same fellow that took my father,” cried O’Shaugh- 
nessy, with energy. 

“« Let us bear the story, Dennis,” said I. 

*“ Ves,” said Maurice, ‘for the benefit of self and fellows, let us hear the 
stratagem !”” 

‘* The way of it was this,” resumed O'Shaughnessy ; ‘‘my father, who, for 
reasons registered in the King’s Bench, spent a great many years of his life in 
that part of Ireland geographically known as lying west of the law, was obliged 
for certain reasons of family, to come up to Dublin. This he proceeded to do 
with due caution: two trusty servants formed an advance guard, and patrolled 
the country for at least five miles in advance; after them came a skirmishing 
body of a few tenants, who, fur the consideration of never paying rent, would 
have charged the whole Court of Chancery, if needful. My father himself, in an 
old chaise victualled like a fortress, bronght up the rear; and, as I said before, 
he were a buld man who would have attempted to have laid siegeto him. As 
the column advanced into the enemy's country, they assvmed a closer order, the 
patrol and the picket falling back upon the main body ; and in this way they 
reached that most interesting city called Kilbeggan. What a fortunate thing it 
is for us in Ireland that we can see so much of the world without foreign travel, 
and that any gentleman for six and eightpence can leave Dublin in the morning 
and visit Timbuctoo against dinner time! Don't stare ! it's truth I'm telling ; 
for dirt, misery, smoke, unaffected behaviour, and black faces, I'll back Kilbeg- 
gan against all Africa. Free-and-easy pleasant people ve ure, witha skin as 
| begrimed and as rugged as your own potatoes! But to resume: the sun was 
| just rising in a delicious morning of June, when my father—whose loyal antipa- 
thies I have mentioned made him also an early riser-—was preparing for the 
road. A stout escort of his followers were as usual under arms to see him safe 
in the chaise, the passage to and from which every day being the critical mo- 
ment of my father’s life. 

“*Te's allright, your honour,’ said his own man as, armed with a blunderbuss, 
he opened the bed-room door. 

“*Time enough, Tim,’ said my father : ‘close the door, for 1 haven't finished 
my breakfast.’ 

* Now, the real truth was, that my father’s attention was at that moment 
withdrawn from his own concerns, by a scene which was taking place beneath 
his window. 

* But a few minutes before a hack-chs .2 hud stopped upon the road side, out 
of which sprung three gentlemen, who, proceeding into the field, seemed bent 
upon something which, whether a survey or aduel, my father could not make 
out. He was not long, however, to reinain in ignorance. One wih an easy 
lounging gait strode towards a distant corner: another took an opposite direc- 
tion ; while the third, a short pursy gentleman, in a red handkerchief and 
| rabbit skin waistcoat, proceeded to open a mahogany box, which to the critical 
eyes of my respected father, was agreeably suggestive of bloodshed and mur- 
der. 

“*A duel, by Jupiter!’ said my father rubbing his hands. ‘ What a hea- 
| venly morning the scoundrels have, not a leaf stirring, and a sod like a billiard- 
| table. 
| ‘* Meanwhile, the little man who officiated as second, it would appear, to both 
| parties, bustled about with an activity litthe congenial to his shape; and, what 
| between snapping the pistols, examining the Minis, and ramming down the char- 
| ges, had got himself into a sufficient perspiration before he commenced to mea- 
sure out the ground, 
| ‘** Short distance and no quarter!’ shouted one of the combatants from the 
| corner of the field. 
| *** Across a handkerchief if you like '’ roared the other. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 





***Gentlemen every inch of them!" responded my father. 
‘** Twelve paces !’ cried the little man. * Nu more and no less. Don’t forget 


that Iam alone in this business!” 


***A very true remark!’ observed my father; ‘and an awkward predicament 

yours will be if they are not both shot!” 

* By this time the combatants had taken their places, and the little man, ha- 
| ving delivered the pistols was leisurely retiring to give the word. My father, 
| however, whose critical eye was never at fault, detected a circomstance which 
| promised an immense advantage to one at the expense of the other; in fact,one 


of the parties was so placed with his back to the sun, that his shadow exteaded 


| in a straight line to the very foot of bis antagonist. 

| *** Unfair! unfair!’ cried my father, opening the window as he spoke, and 

| addressing himself to him of the rabbit-skin. ‘I crave your pardon forthe in- 
terruption,’ said he ; ‘but I feei bound to observe that that gentleman's shadow 
is likely to make a shade of him.’ 

‘** And so it is,’ observed the short man: ‘a thousand thanks for your kind- 
iness; but the truth is, [ am totally unaccustomed to this kind of thing, and the 
| affair will not admit of delay.’ 

“© * Not an hour?’ said one. 

‘** Not five minutes!’ growled the other of the combatants. 

“«* Put them up north and south,” said my father. 

“*Ts it thus? 

‘“* Exactly so: but now again the gentleman in the brown coat is covered 
with the ash-tree.’ 

““* And so he is!’ sail Rabbitskin, wiping his forehead with agitation. 

‘** Move them a little to the left,’ said he. 

‘** That brings me upon an eminence,’ said the gentleman in blue ; ‘I'll be 
d—d if I be made acock-shot of.’ 

“** What an awkward little thing it is in the hairy waistcoat!’ said my fa- 
ther; ‘he’s lucky if he don’t get shut himself.’ 

““* May I never! if I'm not sick of you both!’ ejaculated Rabbitskin in a 
passion. ‘i've moved you round every point of the compass, and the devil a 
nearer we are than ever.’ 

‘** Give us the word,’ said one. 

““* The word !’ 

‘«* Downright murder,’ said my father. 

***] don't care,’ said the little man; ‘we shall be here till doomsday.’ 

‘“**T can’t permit this,’ said my father. ‘ Allow me— ;’ so saying, he stepped 
upon the window sill, and leaped down into the field. 

*** Before [ can accept of your politeness,’ said he of the rabbit-skin, *‘ may I 
beg to know your name and position in society ?’ 

*** Nothing more reasonable,’ said my father. ‘I’m Miles O'Shaughnessy, Co- 
lonel of the Royal Raspers ; here is my card.’ 

“The piece of pasteboard was complacently handed from one to the other 
of the party, who saluted my father with a smile of most courteous benignity. 

*** Colovel O'Shaughnessy,’ said one. 

“«*Miles O’Shaughuessy,’ said the other. 

“* Of Killinahoula Castle,’ said the third. 

“** At your service,’ said my father, bowing as he presented his snuff-box : 
‘and 1.ow to business, if you please ; for my time also is limited.’ 

‘** Very true,’ observed he of the rabbit-skin, and, as you observe now to bu- 
siness ; in virtue of which, Colonel Miles O'Shaughnessy, I hereby arrest you 
in the king's name. Here is the writ: it’s at the suit of Barnaby Kelly, of 
Loughrea, for the sum of £1482 19s. 71-24., which ‘ 

* Before he could conclude the sentence, my father discharged one obligation, 
by implanting his closed knuckles in his face. The blow, well aimed and 
well intentioned, sent the little fellow summersetting like a sugar hogshead. 
But, alas! it was of no use; the others, strong and able-bodied, fell both upon 
him, and after a desperate struggle succeeded in getting him down. To tie 
his hands, and convey him to the chaise, was the work of a few moments ; 
and, as my father drove by the inn, the last object which caught his view was a 
bloody encounter between his own people and the myrmidons of the law, who 
in great numbers had laid siege to the house during his capture. Thus was 
my father taken; aud thus, in reward for yielding to a virtuous weakness in his 
character, was he consigned to the ignominious durance of a prison. Was I 
not right, then, in saying that such is the melancholy position of our country, 
the most beautiful traits in our character are converted into the elements of our 
ruin!” 
h| “I dinna think ye hae made out your case, major,” said the Scotch doctor, 
who felt sorely puzzled at my friend's logic. “If your father had na’ gi'en 
0 | the bond - 

“There is no saying what he would’nt bave done to the bailiffs,” interrupted 
d | Dennis, who was following up a very different train of reasoning. 

**[ fear me, Doctor,”’ observed Quill, “you are very much behind us in Scot- 

land. Not but that some of your chieftains are respectable men, and wouldn’t 








* It's little the latter has ever troubled my father's son,” replied O'Shaugh- get on badly even in Galway.” 


- “T thank ye muckle forthe compliment,” said the doctor, dryly; “but I 
e | hae my doubts they d think it ane, and they’re crusty carls that’s no’ ower safe 
to meddle wi’.”’ 

I'd as soon propose a hand of spoiled five to the Pope of Rome, as @ joke 
alto one of them,” returned Maurice. 
e “* Maybe ye are na wrang there, Maister Quell.” 
“ Weill,” cried Hampden, ‘if I may be allowed an opinion, I can safely aver 


our nationality have been used by our enemies as instruments for our destruc- | [ know no quarters like Scotland. Edinburgh beyond anything or anywhere I 


1 was ever placed in.” 

 Alwaysafter Dublin,” interposed Maurice, while a general chorus of voices 
re-echoed the sentiment. 

«You are certainly a strong majority,” said my friend, “ sgainst me; but 
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atill Trecant not my original opinion. Edinburgh before the world. For a hos- 
‘pitality that never tires ; for pleasant fellows that improve every day of your 
acquaintance ; for pretty girls that make you long for a repeal of the canon 
about being only singly blessed, and lead you to long fora score of them ; Edin- 
burgh, I say again, before the world.” 

“ Their ancies are devilish thick,” whispered Maurice. 

** A calumny, a base calumny! 

* And then they drink > 

* Oh——”’ 

“Yes; they drink very strong tea.” 

Shall we hae a glass o’ sherry together, Hampden,” said the Scotch doctor, 
willing to acknowledge his defence uf auld Reckie. 

“And we'll take O'Malley in,” said Hampden; “ he looks imploringly.” 

“ And now to return to the charge,” quoth Maurice. ‘In what particular 
dare ye contend the palm with Dublin. We'll not speek of beauty. I can't 
suffer any such profane turn in the conversation as to dispute the superiority of 
Irish women’s lips, eyes, noses, and eyebrows, to any thing under heaven. 
We'll not talk of gay fellows; egad we needn’t. I'll give you the garrison ; @ 
decent present, and I'll back the Irish bar for more genuine drollery, more wit, 
more epigram, more ready sparkling fun, than the whole rest of the empire— 
ay, and all her colonies—can boast of.” 

“ They are nae remarkable for passing the bottle, if they resemble their very 
gifted advocate,” observed the Scotchman. » oe 4°?) 

“But they are forfilling and emptying both, making its current as It glides 
by like a rich stream glittering in the sunbeams with the sparkling lustre of 
their wit. Lord, how I’m blown! Fill my panniken, Charley; there's no 
subduing a Scot. Talk with him, drink with him, fight with him, and he'll al 
ways have the last of it: there’s only one way of concluding the treaty--—” 

** And that is—” 

“Blarney him. Lord bless you, he can’t stand it. Tell him Holyrood’s like 
Versailles, and the Trossachs finer than Mout Blanc; that Geordie Buchanan 
was Homer, avd ihe Canongate, Herculaneum,—then ye have him on the hip 
Now ye never can humbug an Jrishman that way; he'll know you're quizzing 
him when you praise his country.” 

“ Ye are right, Hampden,” said the Scotch doctor, in reply to some observa- 
tion. “ We are vara primitive in the hiclands, and we keep to our ain nationa! 
customs in dress and every thing; and we are vara slow to learn; and even 





when we try we are nae ower successiu’ in our imitations, which sometimes | 


cost us dearly enough. Ye imay have heard, maybe, uf the M*Nab o’ that ilk, 
and what happened him with the king’s cquerry !” 

“T am not quite certain,” said Hampden ‘if I ever heard the story.” 

“Tt'’s nae muckle of a story ; but the way of it was this: —When Montrose 
came back from London, be brought with him a few Englishers to show them 
the Highlands, and let thei see something of deer-stalking. Among the rest, 
a certain Sir George Sowerby, an aid-de-cam» or an equerry of the prince. He 
was @ vara fine geutieiman, that never luaded his ain gun, aud a’most thought it 
too much trouble to pull the trigger. He went out every morning to shoot with 
his hair curled like a woman, and dressed like a dancing-master. Now, there 
happened to be at the seme time at the castle the Laird o’ M‘Nab; he was a 
kind of cousin of the Montrose; and arough old tyke of the true highland 
breed—wha’ thought that the head of aclai was fully equal to any king or 
prince. He sat oppesite to Sir George at dinner the day of his arrival, and 
could not conceal his surprise at the many new fangled ways of feeding him- 
self the Englisher adopted. He ate his saunmon wi’ his fork in ae hand, and a 


3 





The réveillée sang out from every brigade, and the drums beat to fall in, while 
Mike came galloping up at full speed to say that the bridge of boats was com- 
pleted, and that the twelfth were already ordered 10 cross. Not a moment was 
therefore to be lost ; one parting cup we drained to our next meeting, and amid 
a hundred * good-by's” we mounted our horses. Poor Hampden’s brains sad- 
ly confused by the wine and the laughing, he knew iittle of what was going on 


around him, and passed the entire time of our homeward ride ina vain endea- | me. 


vor to adapt Mary Draper to the air of Rule Britannia. 


CHAPTER LXXXIX.—FUENTES D'ONORO. 

From this period the French continued their retreat, closely followed by the 
allied armies, and on the 5th of April Massena once more crossed the frontier in- 
to Spain, leaving thirty thousand of his bravest troops behind him, fourteen thou- 
sand of whom had fallen or been taken prisoners: reinforcements, however, 
came rapidly pouring in. ‘Two divisions of the ninth corps had already arrived, 
and Drouet, with eleven thousand infantry and cavalry was preparing to march | 
to his assistance. Thus strengthened, the French army marched towards the | 
Portuguese frontier, and Lord Wellington, whobad determined not to hazard 
much by his blockade of Ciudad Rodrigo, fell back upon the large table land | 
between the Turones and the Dos Casas, with his left at Fort Conception, and 
his right resting upon Fuentes d'Onoro. His position extended to about five 
miles; and here, although vastly inferior in numbers. yet relying upon the bra- 
very of the troops and the moral ascendency acquired by thvir pursuit of the ene- 
my, he finally resolved upon giving them battle. 

Being sent with despatches to Pack’s brigade, which formed the blockading 
force at Almeida, 1 did ‘not reach Fuentes d’Onoro until the evening of the 
third. The thundering of the guns which, even at the distance I was at, was 
plainly heard, announced that an attack had taken place, but it by no means 
prepared me for the scene which presented itself ou my return. 

he village of Fuentes d’Onoro, one of the most beautiful in Spain, is situ- 
ated in a lovely valley, where all the charms of verdure se peculiar to the Pe- 
ninsula, seem to have been scattered with a lavish hand. ‘The citron and the 
arbutus growing wild, sheltered every cottage door, and the olive and the lau- 
rel threw their shadows across the little rivulet which traversed the village. 
The houses, observing no uniform arrangement, stood wherever the caprice or 
the inclination of the builder suggested, surrounded with little gardens; the 
inequality of the ground imparting a picturesque feature to even the lowliest | 
int, while, upon a craggy eminence above the rest, an ancient convent and 2 
ruined chapel looked down upon the little peaceful hamlet with an air of ten- 
der protection. 

Hitherio this lovely spot had escaped all the ravages of war. The light di- | 
vision of our army had occupied it for months long; and every family was | 
gratefully remembered by some one or other of our officers ; and more than | 
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one of our wounded found in the kind and affectionate watching of these poor 
peasants the solace which sickness rarcly meets with when far away from home 
and country. 

It was then with an anxious heart I pressed my horse forward into the gallop | 
as the nght drew vear. The artillery had been distinctly heard during the 
day, and while I burned with eagerness to know the result, I felt scarcely less 
anxious for the fate of that litthe hamlet whose name many a kind story had im- | 
planted in my memory. The moon was shining brighily as I passed the out- | 
post; and, ‘eading my horse by the bridle, descended the steep and rugged | 
causeway to the village beneath me. The lanterns were moving rapidly to and | 





bittock of bread inthe other ; he would ua touch the whiskey ; helped himself to 
a cutlet wi’ his fingers; but, what was maist extraordinary of a'l,he wore a pair of 
braw white gloves during the whule time o’ dianer; aud, when they came to 
tak away the cloth, he drew them off with a great air, and threw them into 
the middle of it, and then, leisure'y taking anicner pair off a silver salver which 
his ain man presented, he pat them on for the dessert. The M'Nab, who, 
although an auld fashioucd carle, was aye fond of briaging something new hame 


to his friends, remarked the Englister's proceeding with great care, and the next | 


day he appeared at diuner wi’ a hage pair of highland mittens, which he wort 
to the astonishment of ail and the 
courses; and exactly asthe 1 
ed a fresh pair of goat's woo! 
on with prodigious gravity, het 
marking as he did so— 


:musement of most, throughthe whole three 


r 


urew the other into the middle of the cloth, re- 

“** Ye see, captain, we are never owcr old to learn.’ 

** All propriety was now ; ead, and a hearty burst of laughter frem one 
end of the table to the other couvulsed the whole company ; the M'Nab and the 
Englishman being the only persons who did not join in it, but sat glowering at 
each other like twa tigers : and, indeed, it needed a’ the Montrose’s interference 
that they had na’ quarre!led upon it in the morning.” 

“The M'Nab was a man efter my own heart,” said Maurice; “there was 
something very Irish in the Jes he ave the Englishman.” 

“I'd rather ye'd told him that than me,” said the doctor dryly; 
hae thanked ye for mistaking him for ane of your countrymen.” 

** Come, doctor!” Dennis, ‘could not ye give us a stave? 
nothing that smacks of the brown fern and the blue lakes in your memory ?” 

“T have na a sang in my ind just noo excep! Johnny Cope ; which maybe 
might na be ower pleasant for the Englishers to listen to.” ; 

“T never heard a Scotch song worth sixpence,” quoth Maurice, who seemed 
bent on provoking the doctor's ire. ‘ They contaia nothing save some puling 
sentimentality about lasses with lint white locks, or some absurd laudations of 
the barley bree.” 

* Hear till him! 
tience. 

“Show me any thing,” said Maurice, “like the Cruiskeen Lawn or the Jug 
of Punch ; but who can blame them alter all? You can’t expect much from a 
people with an imagination as naked as their own knees.” 

“Maurice, Maurice,”’ cried O'Shaughnessy reprovingly, who saw that he was 
pushing the other's endurance beyond al! bounds. 7 

“IT mind weel,” said the Scotchman, ‘what happened to ane o° your coun- 
trymen wha took upon him to jest as you are doing now. It was to Laurie Ca- 
meron he did it.”’ 

** And what said the redoubted Laurie in reply?” 

“ He did na say muckle, but he did something.” 

“And what might it be?’ inquired Maurice. 

7% He threw him ower the brig of Ayr into the water, and he was drowned !” 

And did Laurie come to no harm about the matter 2” 

“Ay! they tried him for it and found him guilty ; but when they asked him 
what he had to say in his defence, he merely re; lied, * When the carle sneered 
about Scotland, I did na suspect that he didna ken how to swim;’ and so the 
end of it was, they did naething to Laurie.” 

**Cool that, certainly,” said I. 

: “T prefer your friend with the mittens, I confess,” said Maurice; “though 
i'm sure both were most agreeable companions. But come, doctor, couldn't 
you give us— 

“Sit ye down, my heartie, and gie us a crack, 
Let the wind tak’ the care o’ the world on his back.” 

* You maunna attempt English pocthry, my freend Quell ; for it must be 
confessed ye’ve a damnable accent of your ain.” 

** Milesian- Picenician-Corkacian: nothing more, my boy ; and a coaxing kind 
of recitative it is, after all. Don't tell me of your soft Etruscan—your phletho- 
ric Hoch Deutsch—your flattering French. To woo and win the girl of your 
heart, give me a rich brogue and the least taste in life of blarney !” : 

“ There's nothing like it, believe me—every inflexion of your voice suggest- 
ing some tender pressure of her soft hand or taper waist ; every ca“ence falling 
upon her gentle heart like a sea breeze on a burning coast, or a soft sirocco 
over @ rose tree ; and then think, my boys,—and :t is a fine thought after al!,— 
what a glorious gift that is, out of the reach of kings to give or to take, what 
neither depends upon the act of Union nor the Habeas Corpus. No! they 
may starve us—tax us—transport us. They may take our mountains, our val- 
leys, and our bogs; but, bad luck to them, they can't steal our ‘ blarney ;’ that's 
the privilege one and indivis ble with our indentity ; and while an Englishman 
raves of his liberty—a Scotchman of his oatenmea!—blarney’s our birth right, 
and a prettier portion I'd never ask to leave behind me to my sons. If I'd as 
large a family as the ould gentleman, called Priam, we used to hear of at 
school, it’s the only inheritance I'd give them ; and one comfort there would be 
besides—the legacy duty would be unly atrifle. Charley, my son, [ see you're 


listening to me, and nothing satistics me more than to instruct aspiring youth ; 
so never forget the old song, 


i 


seh 


ne 


would na 


said 


hear ull him! 


’ 


said the doctor reddening with impa- 


“If at your ease, the girls you'd please, 
And win them, like Kate Kearney, 
There's but one way, I've heard them say, 
Go kissthe * Stone of Blarney.” 
‘What do you say, Shaugh, if we drink it with all the honours ?” 
“Bat gently : do I hear a trumpet there ?” 
** Ah, there go the bugles. Can it be daybreak already ? 
“* How short the nights are at this season!” said Quill 
* What an infernal rumpus they re making ! it’s not possible the troops are 
to march so early.” 
“Tt woulde’t surprise me in the least,” quoth Maurice 
ing what the Commander-in-Chicf's not 
enough.” 
** And why, Maurice ’” 
“ There's not a bit of blarney about him.” 


there is no know 
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capable of reason’s 


slisuman changed his gloves, tte M’Nab produc- | 
four times as large as the first, which drawing } 


Have ye } 


clear} 


iro; the measured tread of infantry at night—that ominous sound, which falls | 
upon the heart so sadly—told me that they were burying the dead. The air | 
was still and breathless; not a sound was stirring save the step of the soldiery | 
and the harsh clash of the shovel as it struck the earth. 1 felt sad, and sick | 
at heart, and leaned against a tree; a nightingale concealed in the leaves was } 
pouring forth its plaintive notes to the night air, and its low warble sounded like } 
the dirge of the departed. Far beyond, in the plain, the French watch fires 
were buraing, and | could see from time vo time the fatigue parties moving in | 
search of their wounded. At this moment the clock of the convent struck ele 
ven, and a merry chime rang out, and was taken up by the echoes, till it melt- 
d away .. thedistance. Alas! where were those whose hearts were wont to 
feel cheered at that happy peal, whose infancy it had gladdened, whose old age | 

had hallowed: the fallen walls, the broken roof trees, the ruin and desola- | 
tion on every side told too plainly that they had passed away for ever! The | 
smoking cibers, the turn up path way denoted the hard-fought struggle ; and, 
as I passed along, I could see that every garden, where the cherry and the ap- 
ple blossom were even stiil perfuming the air, had now its sepulchre 

* Halt there!” cried a hoarse voice in front. ‘* You cannot pass this way ; 
he Commander in Chief's quarters.” 

{ looked up, and beheld a small but neat looking cottage which seemed to 
have suffered less than the others around. Lights were shining brightly from 
the windows, and | could even detect from time to time a figure muffled up in 
a cluak passing to and fro across the window ; while another seated at a table, 
was occupied in writing. I turned into a narrow path which led into the little | 
square of the village, and here, as I approached, the hum and murmur of voices | 
announced a bivouac party. Stopping to ask what had been the result of the | 
day, I learned that a tremendous aitack had been made by the French, in co- 
lumn, upon the village, which was at first successful; but that afterwards the 
71st and 79th, marching down from the heights had repulsed the enemy, and 
driven them beyond the Dos Casas ; five hundred had fallen in that fierce en- 
counter, which was continued through every strect and alley of the little hamlet. 
The gallant Highlanders now occupied the baitle-field ; and, hearing that the 
cavalry brigade was some miles distant, I willingly accepted their offer to share 
their bivouac, and passed the remainder of the night among them. 

When day broke, our troops were under arms, but the enemy showed no 
disposition tu renew the attack. We could perceive, however, from the road | 
to the southward, by the long coluinns of dust, that reinforcements were still 
arriving ; and learned during the morning from a deserter, that Massena him- 
self had come up, and Bessiéres also, with twelve hundred cavalry, and a bat- 
talion of the imperial guard. 

From the movements observable in the enemy, it was soon evident that the 
battle, though deterred, was not abandoned ; and the march of a strong force 
toward the left of their position induced our commarder-in-chief to despatch 
the seventh division, under Houston, to occupy the heights of Naval d’Aver— 
our extreme right—in support of which our brigade of cavalry marched as a 
covering force. The British position was thus unavoidably extended to the 
enormous length of seven miles, occupying a successio of smail eminences, 
from the divisio™, at Fort Conception tu the heights of Naval d’Aver—Fuentes 
d‘Onoro forming nearly the centre of the line. 

It was evident, fro:n the thickening combinations of the Freach, that a more 
dreadful battle was still in reserve for us; and yet never did’ men look more 
anxiously for the morrow. 

As for mysclf, I felt a species of exhilaration I had never before experienc- 
ed; the events of the preceding day came dropping in upon me from every 
side, and at every new tale of gallantry or daring I felt ny heart bounding with | 
excited eagerness to win also my meed of honourable praise. | 

Crawford, too, had recognised me in the kindest manner ; and, while saying | 
that he did not wish to withdraw me from my regiment on a dey of battle, ad- | 
ded that he would make use of me for the present on his staff. Thus was I 
engaged from early in the morning till late in tne evening, bringing orders and 
despatches along the line ; the troop-horse I rode—-for | reserved my grey for | 
the following day—was scarcely able to carry me along, as toward dark I jour- | 
neyed along in the direction of Naval d’Aver. When | did reach our quariers, 
the fires were lighted, and around one of them I had the good fortune to find a 
party of the 14th occupied indiscussing a very appetizing little supper; the 
clatter of plates and the popping of champagne corks were most agrecable 
sounds Indeed, the latter appeared t» me so much too flattering an illusion, 
that I hesitated giving credit to my senses in the matter, when Baker called | 
out— 

** Come, Charley, sit down ; you're just in the nick. 
us a benefit: you know Tum—” 

And here he presented me in due form to that best of commissaries and most 
hospitable of horse dealers. 

* I can’t introduce you to my friend on my right,” continued Baker, “ for my 
Spanish is only a skeleton battalion: but he’s a truamp—that I'll vouch for ; ne- 
ver flinches his glass, and looks as though he enjoyed ali our nonsense.” 

The Spaniard, who appeared to comprehend that he was alluded to, gravely 
saluted me with a low bow, and offered his g!ass to hobnob with me. [ return- 
ed the courtesy with becoming ceremony; while Hampden whispered in my | 
ear— 

* A fine-looking fellow. You know whohe is? Julian, the Guerilla chief.” 

** | had heard much of both the strangers. Tom Marsden was a household 
word in every cavalry brigade, equally celebrated for his contracts and his claret. 
He knew every one, froin Lord Wellington to the last joined cornet ; and, while 
upon a march, there was no piece of better fortune than to be asked to dine with 
him. So, in the very thick of a buttle, Tom's critical eye was scanning the 
squadrons engaged, with an accuracy as to the number of fresh horses that would 
be required upon the morrow that nothing but long practice and infinite coolness 
could have conferred 

Of the Guerilla I need not speak. The bold feats he accomplished, the aid he 
rendered to the cause of his country, bave made his name histor Yet still, 
with all this, fatigue more powerful than curiosity, prevailed, end I sank into a 
heavy sleep upon the grass; while my merry companions kept up their revels l 
tillnear morning. The jast piece of consciousness | am sensible of, was seeing | 
Julian spreading his wide mantle over me as I lay, while I beard bis deep voice 
whisper a kind wish for my repose 
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awoke me; and the guerilla, whose cavalry were stationed al 
the ravine near the heights of Echora, would not permit of my being 

fore the last moment. Mike stood near me with my horse, and it was ¢ 
the squadrons were actually forming that I sprang toe my feet and louked 


| concealed every thing a hundred yards from where we stood. From this ¢ 
| vapor the cavairy defiled along the base of the hill, followed by the horse 


sensibly what that cheer means than I do. 


the earth, growing louder and louder, till at length we eould detect the heavy 
tramp of the squadron as they came on in @ trot, our pace being merély a 
walk. While we thus advanced into the plain the artillery unlimbered behind 


' headlong upon their supporting division, and rolling men and horses beneath 


ed to me afterward that it was then for the first time they felt assured of beat- 
ing theenemy. 


| the black dense smoke rising on high, seemed to rest like a pall over the tittle 


CHAPTER XC.—THE BATTLE OF FUENTES D'ONORO. 
So soundly did I sleep, that the tumult and confusion of the 
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The day was just breaking ; a thick mist lay upon the parched earth, am 


lery and the guards, disappearing again as they passed us, but proving, as 
mass of troops now assembled, that w position was regarded as the pre 
point ef attack. F re 

While the troops continued to take up their position, the sun shone out and 
slight breeze blowing at the same moment, the heavy clonds moved past, 
we beheld the magniticent panorama of the battle-fielJ. Before us, at the ¢ 
tance of less tan half a league, the French cavalry were drawn up in 
strong columns ; the cuirassiers of the guard, plainly distinguished by their 
cuirasses, flanked by the Polish lancers, and a strong hussar brigade ; a po 
jul artillery train supported the left, and an infantry force occupied the 
space between the right and the rising ground opposite Poco Velho. Farth 
to their right, again, the column destined for the attack of Fuentes d‘Onoro wer 
forming, and we could see that, profiting by their past experience, they were b 
upon attacking the village with an overwhelming force. 3 

For above two huurs the French continued to mancuvre, more than one alte- 
ratios having taken place in their disposition ; fresh battalions were moved to= 
ward the front, and gradually the whole of their cavalry was assembled on 
extreme left in front of our positiun. Our people were ordered to 
where we stood; and a little after seven o'clock a staff officer came riding 
the line followed in a few moments after by General Crawford, when no 
was his well known cob recognized by the troops than a hearty cheer 
him along the whole division. 

“Thank ye, boys ; thank ye, boys, with all my heart. No man feels 

Guards! Lord Wellington 

upon your maintaining this position, which is essential to the calety of 
whole line. You will be supported by the light division. I need say no 
If such troops cannot keep their ground, nonecan. Fourteenth, there's 
place ; the artillery and the sixteenth are with you. They've the odds 
in numbers, lads ; but it will tell all the better in the gazette. I see 
moving ; 80 fall in, now ; fallin, and, Merivale, move to the front. 
prepare to open your fire on the attacking squadrons ” 

As he spoke, the low murmuri.¢ sound of d.stan' woving cavalry crept 


a 


us, and the Spanish cavalry breaking into skirmishers, dashed boidly to their 
0st. 
It was an exciting moment. The ground dipped between the two armies so 
as to conceal the head of the advancing column of the French, and, as the Spa- 
uish skirmishers disappeared down the ridge, our beating hearts and straining 
eyes foliowed their last horseman. y 

“ Halt! halt!’ was passed from squadron to squadron, and the same instant 
the sharp ring of the pistol shots and the clash of steel from the valley, told us 
the battle had begun. We could hear the guerilla war-cry mingle with the 
French shout, while the thickening crash of fire-arms implied a sharper conflict. 
Our fellows were already manifesting some impatience to press on, when a 
Spanish horseman appeared above the ridge—another followed, and another— 
and then pell-mell, broken and disordered, they fell back before the pursuing ca- 
valry in flying masses ; while the French, charging them hotly home, utterly 
routed and repulsed them. 

The leading squadrons of the French now fell back upon their support ; the 
column of attack thickened, and a thundering noise between*their masses an- 
nounced their brigade of light guns as they galloped to the front. It wes then 
for the first time that I felt dispirited ; far as my eye could stretch the dense 
mass of sabres extended, defiling from the distant hills and winding its slow 
length across the plain. I turned to luok at our line, scarce one thousand streng, 
and could not belp feeling that our hour was come; the feeling flashed vivid- 
ly across my miod, but the next instant I felt my cheek redden with shame as 
I gazed upon the sparkling eyes and bold looks around me—the lips com- 
pressed, the hands knitted to their sabres ; all were motionless, but burning to 
advance. 

‘The French had halted on the brow of the hill to form, when Merivale came 
cantering up to us, 

** Fourteenth, are ye ready ! Are ye ready, lads?” 

* Ready, sir! ready !” re-echoed along the line. 

‘Then push them home and charge! Charge !” cr 
to a shout atthe last word. : 

Heavens! what a crash was there! Our horses, in top condition, no 
felt the spur than they bounded madly onward. The pace—for the dista 
did not exceed four hundred yards—was like racing. To resist the impetus 
our approach was impossibie ; and, without a shot fired, scarcely a sabre-cut 
exchanged, we actually rode down their advanced squadrons—hurling them 


’ 


ied he, raising his ‘ 


us on every side. The French fell back on their artillery ; but, before they 
could succeed in opening their fire upor us, we had wheeled, and carrying off 
about seventy prisoners, galloped back to our position with the loss of but two 
men in the whole affair. The whole thing was so sudden, so bold, and so 
successful, that [ remember well as we rode back a hearty burst of laughter 
was ringing through the squadron at the ludicrous display of horsemanship the 
French presented as they tumbled headlong down the hill; and I cannot help. 
treasuring the recollection, for, from that moment, all thought of any thing 
short of victory completely quitted my mind, and many of my brother officers 
who had parcicipated in my feelings at the commencement of the day, confess- 


While we slowly fell back to our position, the French were seen advancing 
in great force from the village of Alameda, to the attack of Poco Velho; they 
came on at a rapid pace, their artillery upon their front and flank, large massea 
of cavalry hovering around them. The attack upon the village was now open- 
ed by the large guos; and, amid the booming of the artillery and the crashin 
volleys of small fire-arms, rose the shout of the assailants, and the wild cry o 
the guerilla cavalry, who had fermed in front of the village. The French ad- 
vanced firmly, driving back the pickets, and actualiy inundated the devoted vil- 
lage with a shower of grape; the blazing fires burst from the ignited roofs ; and 


hamlet. 

The conflict was now a tremendous one: our seventh division held the village 
with the bayonet; but the French continuing to pour in inass upon masa, drove 
them back with loss, and, at the end of an hour's hard fighting, took possessio 
of the place 

The wood upon the flank was now seen to swarm with light infantry, and 
the advancement of their whole left proved that they meditated to turn our 
flank ; the space between the village and the hill of Naval d’Aver became now 
the ceutral position; and here the guerilla force, led on by Julian Sanches, 
seemed to await the French with confidence. Soon, however, the cuirassiers 
came galloping to the spot, and, almost without exchanging a sabre cut, the 
guerillas fell back, and retired behind the Turones. This movement of Julian 
was more attributable to anger than to fear; for his favorite lieutenant, being 
mistaken for a French officer, was shot bya soldier of the guards a féw mo- 
ments before. 

Montbrun pursued the guerillas with some squadrons of horse, but they 
turned resolutely upon the French, and not till overwhelmed by numbers did 
they show any disposition to retreat. 

The French, however, now threw forward their whole cavalry, and, driving 
back the English horse, succeeded in turning the right of the seventh divisiun. 
The battle by this time was general. The staff officers who came up from the 
left in‘ormed us that Fuertes d’Onoro was attacked in force, Massena himself 
leading the assault in person; while thus for seven miles the fight was main- 
ta ned hotly at intervals, it was evident that upon the maintenance of our po- 
sition the fortune of the day depended. Hitherto we had been repulsed from 
the village and the wood; and the dark masses of infantry which were assem- 
bled upon our right seemed to threaten the hill of Naval d’Aver with as sad a 
cat istrophe : 

Crawford now came galloping up among us, his eye flashing fire, and his 
uniform splashed and covered with foam— 

‘ Steady, sixteenth, steady! Don’t blow your horses! Have your fellows 
advanced, Malcolm?” said he, turning to an officer who stood beside him ; 
‘‘ay, there they go,” pointing with bis finger to the wood, where, as he spoke, 
t! short ringing of the British rifle proc laime d the advance of that brigade 
* Let the cavalry prepare to charge And now, Ramsey, let us give it them 


he 


home 


Scarcely were the words spoken when the squadrons were formed, and in an 
instant after the French light infantry were seen retreating from the wood, and 
flying in disorderly masses across the | lain. Our squadrons riding down amongst 


them, actually cut them to atoms, while the light artillery unlimbering, threw 
t 


in a deadly discharge of grap 
«To the rivht, fourteenth, t 

at their hussars!” 
Whirling by them, we advanced at a gallop, and dashed toward the enemy, 


o the “ Have 


right !” cried General Stewart 

























































jo not less resolutely bent, came boldly forward to meet us; the shock was 
errific ; the leading squadrons on both sides went down almost to a man, and, 
order being lost, the encounter became one of hand to hand. , 

The straggle was deadly ; neither party would give way; and, while for- 
tune inclined hither and thither, Sir Charles Stewart singled out the French 

1 Lamotte, and carried nim off his prisoner. Meanwhile Montbrun’s 
Iry and the cuirassiers came riding up. and the retreat now sounding 
agh our rauks, we were obliged to fall back upon the infantry. The French 
ved us hotly; and so rapid was their movement. that, before Ramsey’s 
Je could limber up aed eine}, their squadrons had surrounded him and 
ured his guns. a 
“ Where is Ramsey ?” cried Crawford, as he galloped to the head of ourdi- 
“Cut off--cut otf! Taken, by G—! There he goes!” said he, point- 
with his finger as a dense cloud of mingled smoke and dust moved darkly 
‘across the plain. ee 


= 
«Form inte column once more! 
Ashe spoke, the dense mass before us seemed agitated by some mighty 
motion ; the flashing of blades, and the rattling of small arms, mingled 
with shouts of triumph or defiance, burst forth, and the ominous cloud lowering 
more darkly, seemed peopled by those in deadly strife. An English cheer 
led high above all other sounds; asecond followed ; the mass rent asunder, 
J, like the forked lightning from a thunder cloud, Ramsey rode forth at the 
J of his battery, his horses bounding madly, while the guns sprang behind 
om, like things of no weight ; the gunners leaped to their places, and fight- 
band to hand with the French cavalry, they flew across the plain. 
__* Nobly done, gallant Ramsey !” said a voice behind me. I turned at the 
“sound ;.it was Lord Wellington who spoke. My eye fixed upon his stern fea- 
i I forgot all else, when he suddenly recalled me to my recollectiun by 
y 
“ 
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‘ollow your brigade, sir. Charge!” 
Tn an instant I was with my people, who, intervening between Ramsey and 
pursuers, repulsed the enemy with loss, and carried off several prisoners. 
French, however, came up in great strength; overwhelming masses of 
ry came sweeping upon us, and we were obliged to retire behind the light 
ion, which rapidly formed into squares to resist the cavalry. The seventh 
jon, which was more advanced, were, however, too late for this move- 
t, and before they could effect their formation, the French were upon thein. 
this moment they owed their safety to the chasseurs Britanniques, who 
in a flanking fire, so close, and with so deadly aim, that their foes re- 
, beaten and bewildered. 
Meanwhile, the French had become masters of Poco Veho; the formidable 
had nearly outflanked us on the right. The battle was lost if we could 
fall back upon our original position, and concentrate our forces upon Fuen- 
tes.d’Onoro. To effect this was a work of great difficulty, but no time was to 
be lost. The seventh division was ordered to cross the Turones, while Craw- 
ford, forming the light division into squares, covered their retreat, and, sup 

by the cavalry, sustained the whole force of the enemy’s attack. 
was the moment to witness the cool and steady bravery of British in- 

fantry; the squares dotted across the enormous plain seemed as nothing amid 
that used and flying multitude, composed of commissariat baggagr, camp 
followers, peasunts, and, finally, broken pickets and videttes, arriving from the 
wood. Acloud of cavalry hovered and darkened around them; the Polish lan- 
cers shook their long spears, impatient of delay, and the wild huzzas burst mo- 
mentarily from their squadrons as they waited for the word to attack. But the 
British stood firm and undaunted ; and, although the enemy rode round their 

nares, Montbran himself at their head, they never dared to charge them. 
Meanwhile, the seventh fel! back, as if on a parade, and, crossing the river, 
took up their ground at Frenada, pivoting upon the first division ; the remain- 
der of the line fell also back, and assumed a position at right angles with their 
former one, the cavalry forming in front, and holding the French in check du 
ring the movement. This was a splendid manceeuvre, and when made in face 
of an over-numbering enemy, one unmatched during the whole war. 


At sight of this new front the French stopped short, and opened a fire from 
their heavy guns, The British batteries replied with vigor, and silenced the 
enemy's caunon. The cavalry drew out of range, and the infantry gradually 
fell back to their former position. While this was going on, the attwck upon 
Fuentes d‘Onoro was continued with unabated vigor. The three British regi- 
ments in the lower town were pierced by the French tirailleurs, who poured 
upon them in Overwhelming numbers; the seventy-ninth was broken, ten 
companies taken, and Cameron, their colonel, mortally wounded. ‘Thus the 
lower village was in the hands of the enemy, while from the upper town the 
incessant roll of musketry proclaimed the obstinate resistance of the British. 
At this period our reserves were called up: from the right in time to resist 

ional troops which Drouet continued to bring on. The French, rein- 
by the whole sixth corps, now came forward at a quick step. Dashing 
> so the ruined streets of the lower town, they crossed the rivulet, fighting 
" y, and charged against the height. Already their leading files had gained 
the crag beside the chapel. A French colonel, holding his cap upon his sword- 
point, waved on his men. 

The grizzicd features of the grenadiers soon appeared, and the dark column, 
half climbing, half running, were seen scaling the height. A rifle bullet sent 
the French Jeader tumbling from the precipice ; and a cheer—mad and reck- 
less as the war-cry of an Indian—rent the sky, as the seventy-first and seventy- 
ninth Highlanders sprang upon the enemy. 

Our part was a short one; advencing in half squadrons we were concealed 
from the observation of the enemy by the thick vineyards which skirted the 
lower town; waiting with impatience, the moment when our gallant infan ry 
should succeed in turning the tide of battle. We were ordered to dismount, 
and stood with our bridles on our arms anxious and expectant. The cherge 
of the French column was made close to where we were standing—the in- 
spiriting cheers of the officers, the loud vivas of the men, were plainly heard by 
us as they rushed to the assault; but the space between us was intersected 
by walls and brushwood, which totally prevented the movements of cavalry. 

Fearlessly their dark column moved up the heights, fixing the bayonets as 
they went. No tirailleurs preceded them, but the tall shako of the grenadier 
of the guard was seen in the first rank. Long before the end of the column 
had passed us the leading files were in action. A deafening peal of muskctry 
—so loud—so dense— it seemed like artillery, burst forth. A volume of black 
smoke rolled heavily down from the heights and hid all from our view, except 
when the vivid lightning of the platoon firing rent the veil asunder, and 
showed us the troops, almost in Land to hand conflict. 

* It's Picton's division, I’m certain,” said Merivale. 
of the Highlanders.” 

“ You are right, sir,” said Hampden, ‘the 7Ist are in the same brigade, and 
1 know their bugles well. There they go again.” 

* Fourteenth! fourteenth!” cried a voice from behind, and at the same mo- 
ment a staff officer without his hat, and his horse blecding from a recent sabre 
cut, came up. ‘ You must move to the rear, Colonel Merivale ; the French 
have gained the heights. Move round by the causeway—bring up your squad- 
rons quickly as you can and support the infantry.” 

In a moment we were in our saddles, but scarcely was the word ‘‘to fall in” 
given, when a loud cheer rent the very air; the musketry seemed suddenly to 
cease, and the mass which seemed to struggle up the heights wavered, broke, 
and turned. 

“What can that be?” said Merivale. ‘ What can it mean!” 

“] can tell you, sir,” said I proudly, while I felt my heart as though it would 
bound from my bosom. j 

“And what is it, boy? Speak 7” 

“There it goes again! ‘That was an Irish shout!—the 88th are at them !” 

“i By Jove: here they come,” said Hampden. ** God help the Frenchmen, 
now ! 

The words were not well spoken, when the red coats of our gallant fellows 
were seen dashing through the vineyard 

“ The stcel, boys—nothing but the steel!” shouted a loud voice from the 
crag above our heads. 

I looked up. It was the stern Picton bimself who spoke. 

The 88th now led the pursuit, and sprang from rock to rock in all the mad 
impetuosity of battle ; anu like some mighty billow rolling before the gale, the 
French went down the heights. 

* Gallant88th! Gloriously done!” cried Picton, as he waved his hat. 

“ Ar'nt we Connaught robbers, now!" shouted a rich brogve, as its owrer 
breathless and bleeding, pressed forward in the charge. 

A hearty burst of laughter mingled with the din of the battle. 

** Now for it, boys! Now for our work!” said Merivale, drawing his sabre 
as he spoke, ‘* Forward! and charge!” 5 

We waited not a second bidding, but bursting from our concealment, gal 
_loped down into the broken column. It wasno regular charge, but an indiscri- 
minate rush. Scarcely offering resistance, the enemy fell beneath our sabres, 

or the still more deadly bayonets of the infantry, who were inextricably mingled 
up in the conflict. , 

‘The chase was followed up for above half a mile, when we fell back, fortu- 
nately in good time ; for the French had opened a heavy fire from their artille- 
ry, and regardless of their own retreating column, poured a shower of grape 
among our squadrons. As we retired, the straggling files of the Rangers 
joined us, —their faces and accoutrements blackened and begrimed with pow- 
der; many of them, themselves wounded, had captured prisoners; and one 

huge fellow of the grenadicr company was seen driving before him ano less 
powerful Frenchman, and to whom, as he turned from time to time reluctantly 
and scowled upon hisjailor, the other vociferated some Irish imprecation, whose 
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harsh intentions were made most palpably evident by a flourish of a drawn 
bayonet. 

u Who is he?” said Mike; ‘ who is he ahagur !” 

“ Sorrow one o’ me knows,” said the other; ‘‘but it’s the chap that shot 
Lieut. Mahony, and I never took my eye off him after; and if the licutemant’s 
not dead, sure it’ll be a satisfaction to him that I cotched him.” * 

* * * . » + * * * 

The lower town was now evacuated by the French, who retired beyond the 
range of our artillery; the upper continued in the occupation of our troops ; 
and, worn out and exhausted, surroupded by dead and dying both parties aban- 
doned the contest,—and the battle was over. 

Both sides laid claim to the victory ; the French, because, having taken the 
village of Poco Veho, they had pierced the British line, and compelled them 
to fall back and assume a new position; the British, because the attack upon 
Fuentes d’Onora had been successfully resisted, and the blockade of Almeida 
—the real object of the batthke—maintained. The loss to each was tremen- 
dous; fifteen hundred men and officers, of whom three hundred were prisoners, 
were lost by the allies, and a far greater number fell among the forces of the 
enemy. 

After the action, a brigade of the light division released the troops in the 
village, and the armies bivouacked once more in sight of each other. 

Rabie mem ameen eae. Be —-- 














URNISHED ROOMS To Let with Breakfast and Tea, also a suit of Rooms with 
Parlor fronting on Broadway, enquire at 93 Cedar street. June 5, 3t 


PAKTMENTS with Breakfast and ‘Tea, or full board as*may be required, may be 
obtained in one of the best situations in Bruadway. The rooms are large, plea- 
sant and airy, anda choice may be had if immediate application be made at No. 504 























MAZONE BONNETS.—MRS. MEIN wonld respectfully call the attention of the 
ladies to her “* Amazone” Bonnets a small lot of which she has just received, ang 
ure now ready for examination at her Ware-Rooms, No. 371 Broadway. May 1. 





R. ELLIOTT, Oculist, and Ophthalmic Surgeon 261 Broadway, entrance in War 
4 st., confines his practiwe vo Diseases of the Eye and Ophthalmic Surgery in 
general. ’ 
Dr. Elliott having completed his extensive arrangements, isenablod to have sepa- 
rate apartments for the different classes of patients who visit his office. 
Dr. Westinacott, will be in attendance daily, (Sundays excepted,) and oi: Dr. Elliott’s 
patients during his absence. 
The poorto enter by the basement—they will be required to pay for medicines only, 
Artificial Eyes of a superior quality, prepared in Paris, (from accurate drawings,) 
warranted to resemble the natural eye in appearance and motion, thereby avoiding the 
possibility of detection, 
Office hours from 10 to 6 o’clock, daily. Augl-tf 


Ww": H. MAXWELL & JOHN H. MAGHER, Attornies and Counsellors at Law, No. 
8 Nassau street,N.Y¥. William H. Maxwell is also commissioner for the States 
of Alabama, Georgia, Pennsylvania, Florida, New Jersey, New Hampshire, North and 
South Carolina, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Vermont, New York, &c. &¢., with au- 
thority to take Acknowledgements of Deeds, Powers of Attorney. and all other instru- 
ments to be used or recorded in said States. Also, to take depositions to be used in the 
Courts of Massachusetts. Con..ectucut and New Hampshire. 

i> W.JI. M. & J. H. M. will also examine witnesses, under commissions directed to 
them withinstructions, (post paid.) aprlot 


BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL. 


Green ships of 1250 tons and 440 horse power, under contract with the Lords of the 
Admiralty. 














ACA .,commanded by Edward C. Miller. 

BRI1 ANNIA, commanded by Richard B. Cleland. 
Cal UONIA, conmanded by 
COL» MBIA, commanded by C, II. E, Judkins. 

































































Broadway. May 29, 3t Will sail from Boston and Liverpool, calling at Halifax as follows :— 
- From _— Bost.n, Halifax, Liverpool, 
RIDAL PRESS.—Just received from Paris a most superb and costly Lace Dress, Columbia, March ], March 3, , 
complete with Cordage, Sleeves, Fiounce, Berthe, &c., it is the richest Dress ever Caledunia ——= qurenees March 4, 
imported into this city—for to insure a sale it will be sold at cost price, for Five Hundred Britannia, March 16, March 18, 
Dollars, at 359 Broadway. (May 29, 3t} Jiu BECK. Acadia, -_—- March 19, 
- c . : Caledonia, April J, April 3, 
C. CUAMPAIGN,.—The subscribers having received the agency for the sale of this Columbia. ciicaiae April 4 
e old and favorite brand, will be constantly supplied witn the same in baskets of 1 Acadia, — April 17 April 19, colin 
dozen quarts, and 2 do pints. GRACIE & CO., 14 Broad street, Britannia, esa . April 20 
In Store—Crescent,Heidsieck, and other favorite brands, with an assortment of choice Columbia May 1 May 3 P , 
wines in wood and glass. Orders addressed as above from other places will receive Caledonia, 4 “ May 4 
attention. ald May 22, 6t Britannia, May 16, May 18, atanie 
DR. BEALES has removed to No. 543 Broadway. May 8, 4t. pes , poe prone May 19, 
— eS J , , 
BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT. . Columbia, June 4, 
JOSEPH GILLOTT PEN MANUFACTURER TO THE QUEEN. —— June 16, June 18, 
T= high character of these PENS has induced the attempt on the part of several Galkemia’ July $ Juy3. June 19, 
makers, to practice a fraud, not only upon Mr. Gillott, butalso on the public. An Caledonia er Bg ty 3, 
inferior article bearing the misspelled name, GILLOT, omitting the final T, is now in Britannia ‘ July 17 July 19. July 4, 
the market. The public can readily detect it by its unfinished appearance, as well as Acadia, — dca ci wy 5%, 4, 
by the very commun style in which it is put up. Observe thatall the genuine are war- Caledonia August 1 perro 3 July 20, 
ranted in iull on each pen, * Joseph Gillott’s Patent,” or “ Joseph Gillott warranted,” Galacabia. — ugust 3, 
and that each pacset bears a fac-simile of his signature. Acadia : August 16 August 18 pom nan 
HENRY JESSOP begs leave to inform the trade that he has removed from No. 109 none our egust 2°, rpnnne 
and 111 Beekman street, to No. 7! John street, corner of Gold street, where he wiil August 19 


constantly keep on hand, a complete assortment of the above well known articles 
which will be offered on favorable terms. May 8, 


R. GLENNY, Member of the Royal Ceilege of Surgeons, London, and of the New 
York Medical Society, Dentist. No 5 Warren St.. New York. apr2l-tf 


MAZONE BUNNETS.—The * Amazone” bonnets, the new and elegant article, is 
now for sale at Mrs. MEIN’S, 371 Broadway, and the principal fashionable Mi.li- 
ners, where Ladies are invited to call and examine them. May 1. 


OVERNESS WANTED.—A Lady to act as Governess in a private family. She 

must be fully qualified to instructin the different branches of a thorough educa- 
tion, including French, Music, and Drawing. Please apply at No. 12, Washington 
Square. mar2-s8'* 


EST POINT HOTEL.—This house having been leased by the subscriber, and fur- 
nished in the best style, will be kept open throughout the whole yeer for the re- 
ception of visitors. 

n soliciting the patronage of the public he begs leave to state that he has been stew 
ard for three seasons at this establishment while under the proprietorship of Mr W. 
Cozzens, and since at the Astor House and American Hotel. 7 

He hopes by unremitting attention to the comfort of his guests to merit their patro- 
nage and assures them that no exertion shall be wanting on his part to sustain the en- 
viable reputation the house has hitherto held. FRANCIS RIDER: 

West Point, N. Y., April, (841. aprl0-2im* 


HE attention of the trade, and the public, is called to the AMAZONE BONNET, an 
entirely new article in the Hat and Bonnet line, which has just been introduced 
under patent, both in —— and in this country. Combining as it does, all the quali- 
ties required, such as excellence of material, lightness, durability, and variety of shape 
and color, it is destined to play henceforward a great part in that branch of business 
and the fashions of the day, winter or sucamer, pony! as of late years a general 
want has been felt for something really good, that could take the piace of all the old 
varieties of Straw, Tuscan and Leghorn Bonnets, which have succeeded each other, 
and whith, for want of any other novelty have at last compelled ladies to look for 
coarse straw as a \ast resort. 
The ‘“ AMAZONE?” is neither stiff nor brittle, but can be made so, although naturally 
soft and elastic. 
Samples are exhibited, paiticulars given, and orders received at 54 Exchange Place, 


























N. ¥. May 1, It. 
CASELLI offers for sale, at 54 Exchange Place, N. Y., 10 cases “‘ Amazone” Bon- 
e nets; 10do “ Amazone” Braids. May l 





RIVATE INSTITUTION FOR THE TREATMENT OF NERVOUS DISEASES, 
AT MURRAY HILL, NEW YORK.—In offering this Institution to public notice, 
the proprietor, under a deep sense of the responsibility he is about to assume, deems 
it right to state the reasons which have led to the undertaking, and to give a sketch of 
the plan on which it is to be conducted. 

The numerous public Hospitals and Asylums which now do so much honour to the 
philanthropy of the country, are by many objected to, on account of their great ex- 
tent ;—the various grades of disease and chaacter found among their numerous in- 
mates ;—and the publicity that a residence in them is supposed to give. There is also 
a class of invalids, who without being insane, are in such a morbid state of nervous 
sensibility as to render their association with the patients of a large hospital equally 
painful and injurious. 1t is for this description of persons especially that the present 
plan has been projected. 

While many persons allow members of their own families to become permauently 
insane, rather than send them to a public asylum ;—while there is not any thing m 
the treatment of nervous diseases better established than the fact, that most patients 
are benefitted, aud some even cured, by mere removal from those scenes and pc rsons 
which ordinarily surreund them, and which are connected with their morbid associa- 
lions ;—and while it 1s believed that a select number of patients may have advantages 
in moral treatmnent ‘vhich neither home nor a large establishment can possibly offer ; 
— New York is yet destitute of any private institution, although every European city ot 
any magnitude or advancement possesses one or more. 

these reasons, added to the request of the relatives of patients, and the advice of 
judicious medical friends, have induced the undersigned to prepare a p*ivate establish- 
ment at Murray Hil. 

The situation, about three miles from the City Hall will, it is deemed, be found high- 
ly eligible. Every portion of the island where property could be procured, has been 
diligently searched ; and no site examined, offers so many advantages on the score of 
convenience, beauty, fitness, and health. It is so near the city as notto debarthe me- 
lancholy patient from visiting those objects 6f imterest and amusement which may give 


a new current to the thoughts and feelings, and it is so much in the country as to atiord \ 


a quiet retreat for those who require seclusion and retirement. It commandsa fine 
view of the East river without a risk incurred by a resid- nce on its immediate banks. 


Passage inoney $125 from Boston to Liverpool. 
From Bostonto Ifalifax $20. 

These ships carry experienced Surgeons. 

The *‘ UNICORN ” plies between Pictou and Quebec in connection with this Line. 
I? For freight of Specic, orpassage, apply at 26 Broad st.to 

Feb27-tf BARCLAY & LIVINGSTON. 


STEAM BETWEEN NEW YORK AND BRISTOL. 


Pry aE GREAT WESTERN, Lieutenant Hosken, R. N., commander, is intended te 
sail :— 





From Bristo! 


From New York 
Saturday 8th April, 1841, | 


Saturday, Ist May, 1841, 
Saturday, 9th June, 
Saturday, 7th August, 
Saturday, 25th September, 


Thursday, 27th May, 
Wednesday, 14th July, 
Wednesday, Ist September, 
Saturday, 23d October, 
The return passage will be ‘advertised later in the season. 
Rate of passage, in all parts of the ship, including wines, &c. $140. Stewards fee, 
$5. The rate a postage is 25 cents ) single sheet ; when heavy, $1 per ounce. 
For freight or passage or other information apply personally or by letter to 
Apr 2itf RICHARD IRVIN, 98 Front st. 
PACKETS FOR HAVKE. (Second Line.) 
4 ig Ships of this Line will hereafter leave New York on the Ist, and Havre on the 
16th of each month as follows: 
From New York 
Ist March, July and Nov. Oneida, J. Funk, master, 
ist April, avg. and Dec. Baltimore, E. Funk, master, 1€th May, Sept., and Jan. 
Ist May Sept. and Jan. Utica, J. 8 Pell, master, 16th June,Vect., and Feb. 
Ist June Oct.and Feb, Charles Carroll, W. Lee, master, 16th July, Nov and March, 
The accommodations of these ships a:e not surpassed, combining all that muy be re- 
quired for comfort. The price of cavin passage is $100, Passengers willbe supphed 
with every requisite, with the exception of wines and liquors. Goods intended for 
these vessels wil! be forwarded by the subscribers, free trom any other than the expen- 
ses actually incurred on them. For freight or passage, apply to 
BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents,No. ¥ Tontine Building, New York. 
RONNAFFE & Co., Agents, Havre. 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 
Union Line—To sail from New York on the 8th, 16th, and @4th, and from Havre en 
the iat Sth and 24th of every month, as follows, viz : 











From Havre 
16th April, Aug., and Dee. 











On the premises are gardens aud pleasure grounds well adapted to the use of such pa- | 
tient: as may not be in a condition to profit by riding and walking in the surrounding | 


country ; and two large, well-built houses, which have been occupied as private coun- 


ry residences, and furnish the means of a distinct classification of the sexes. ' 


With the e accessory advantages the proprietor trusts that he will be enabled to 
realize in some degree, a longcherished design of organizing such an institution for 
the care of a select number of patients suffering under mental diseases, as will enable 
him tu put in execution those views of treatment medicaland moral, which are the 
result alike of ten years experience as physician to one of the largest and most favor. 


lic and private establishmentsof Europe. 
Ilis first object will be to make it literally the residence of a well-ordered private 





| 
ably known Asylums in America, and of a minute examination of the principal pub- | 
\ 
{ 


family, with the principal officers combined as its centre, and all its members united by 


| such ties of respect and affection, as forbearance, judicious firmness, kindness and 


sympathy wiil form. The superiors of the establishment will stand in the plac of 
those relatives and guardians of w hose care the invalid must for a season be deprived . 
—they will conduct all the domestic arrangements ;—direct, supervise, and carry into 
effect, the medical and moral treatment ;— preside at the table where all patients who 
are well enough will take their meals ;—and will in fine be their leaders and compa- 
nions in all kinds of exercise and amusement. One of the great advantages which 
this place offers is, that the number of patients will be limited to adozen or twenty, 
and that conseque) tly classification will be more simple and complete than in large 
public institutions. Personal restraint will be rendered almost entirely unnecessary 
by the vigilance and kinduess of well-trained nurses, who will be so numerous that 
single patients may have the exclusive services of one or more whenever necessary. 
But the management of patients will not under any circumstances, be intrusted to sub- 
ordinate agents. No kind of restraint will be permitted without an order from the 
physician, director, or matron. Indeed it is to be one of the cardinal features of this 
establishment, that the patients will all be immediately and constantly under the moral 
and mental influence of the superior officers. 

While the undersigned views insanity as a disease of the nervous system. and con- 
siders it, (particularly in its incipient stage.) in a remarkable degree under the influence 
of medicine, each case requiring distinct investigation and its appropriate remedies ; 
—-ample experience has demonstrated, that when the malady has existed fora long pe- 
riod, much reliance must be placed on moral management. This, like medical treat- 
ment must be adapted with much nicety to each particular form of the disorder. He 
is not the most skilful physician who uses the most powerful medicines, but he who 
after investigating and discovering the real nature of the disease, has the sagacity to 
apply in its proper manner the remedy best adapted to the individual case before 
him. This well known truth applies with double force to “medicine of the mind.” 
Riding and walking, books and journals, music, the care and rearing of domestic ani- 
mals, the cultivation of plants and flowers, and various other modes of recreation and 
employment on the one hand ;—and on the other, perfect quietude and the sbstraction 
of mental stimuli will form some of the means of carrying into effect the moral treat- 
ment. 

Being necessarily limited to a mere outline of his plan, the proprietor submits this 
imperfect expression of his views, with the hope that is efforts may contribute in some 
degree to the relief of human suffering. JAMES MACDONALD, M. D. 

The establishment will be ready for the admission of Ss on the Ist of June 
next. Applications to be made to James Macdonald, M.D., No, 29 Clinton Place, 


New York. May 15, 6t 
VO LET.—Two first rate Houses, of recent structure, and beautifully situated on 
Jane Street. (Nos. 68 and 70) Abingdon Square, each having a frontage of 27 1-2 
by a depth of 64 feet, with double lots extending from street to street. To one of 
these buildings, which are finished in a costly and superior manner, a Coach House 
and Stable and an Ice House, are attached. Baths. Water Closets, &c., filted up on 
the Engjish plan, and also Gas fixtures. Toa respectable and careful tenant, either of 
these Houses will be leased on moderate terms, which will be mace known on applica 


tion to JOSEPH FOWLER, No 25. or to CIIA RLES EDWARDS, No. 14 Dori’s Build 
ig, Exchange Place. May 22, 3t 





Ships. Masters. Days of ons from New-)Days of Sailing from Havre 
ork. 

Argo, C. Anthony, jr |March 8, July 8 Nov. t]\pril 24, Aug. 24, Dec. 24 
Francoisler, |Ainsworth, “ 16, “ 16, “ Iitday 1,Sept. 1, Jan. 3 
Burgundy, iD. Lines, . & * Bo. oF = 6 * 6 «* © 
Emeraia |Howe, april 8, Aug. 8, Dec. §] “ 4, “ 2, % 9 
Rhone, J. A. Wotton, “ 616 “ 16, “ Iifiune 1,O0ct. 1, Feb. 1 
Ville de Lyon, |C. Stoddard, 7 oe. © Gi: BE? eS * @ie G@ 
Albany, 'Watson, day 8, Sept. §&,Jan. tt] “ “4, “ 8, * 9 
Silvie DeGrasse, , Weierholc » “ 16, “ 16, “ WW fiuly 4, Nov. i, March | 
Lows Philippe, J. Castott, ee. oe oe ee ~~ - -— = @ 
Duch d’Urieans, A. Richardson jfune 8, Oct. 8, Feb. t] “ a * 3 «* 
Sully, WcCThompso:j “ 16, “ 16, ‘ Wiaug. 1,Dec 1,April t 
lowa W. W. Peli, me: ie Be oe .. - 2. * @ 








These vessels are ail of the firstclass and ably commanded,with superior and elegant 
accommodations for passengers, comprising all that may be required for comfort and 
convenience, 

The priee of passage to Havre is fix: d at $100 without wines,which will be furnished 
by the Steward on board, when required, at reasonable prices. 

C. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 2% Broad-st. 

WM. WHITLOCK, Jr. 46 South-st 

NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS, 
To sail on the Ist, 10th, and 20th of every month, 

This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will sue- 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punctually from New 
York and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 
27th, of every month throughout the year, viz:— 

Ships. Masters. |Daysof Sailing from New 
york. 


W. H Sebor, Jan 








Days of Sailing from 
London, 
1 Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 17 
7 ‘ o 


St. James, 1, May 1, Sept. 
“ 


Montreal, S. B. Griffing, “wn, * © mR i, : 27 
Gladiator, T Britton, “« 620, +“ 2, “& 20'March7, July 7, Nov. 7 
Mediator, Champlin, jFeb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1) “* 17, © 1%, “© 
Wellington, D Chadwick, | “* 10, “ 10, “jo “* 7 * &..° @& 
Quebec, F.H.Hebard, | “ 20, “ 20, “ 20/April 7, Aug. 7, Dec, 7 
Philadelphia, |E E. Morgan, March 1, July 1, Nov. 3) “ 17, “ 7%, “ 27 
Samson, IR Sturgis, (* wm * me * wee, *e ow 
President, |J.M.Chadwick,| “ 20; “ 20, “ 20\May 7, Sept. 7, Jan. 7 
Ontario, H. Huttleston, |April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1} “ 17, “ 17, “ 47 
Toronto, |R. Griswold, “nm TK * WY SO eee 
Westminster, |G. Moore, “« 20, * 20,  Q0jjune 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7 





These ships are all of the first class, about 700 tons burthen, and are commanded by 
able and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Stores, &c., 
are of the best description. The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100, outward, 
for each adult, and children half price, without wines and liquors of any description. 
Neither the captain nor owners of these packets will be responsible for any !etters, pare 
cels, or packets, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. Apply 
to JOHN GRISWOLD, 76 South street, or 

GRINNELL. MINTURN & Co 134 Front et. 
NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS.—NEW PLAN, 

The Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool, 
have arranged for their sailing from each port on the Ist, 7th, 13th, 19th and 25th of every 
fi 














10nth ; the shipsto succeed each other in the following order, viz :— 
i Days of Sailing from New| Days of — from 
York. 4 Liverpool. 
Patrick Henry, |J. C. Delano, {July 2, Nov. aa Mar. 7jAug. 25, Dec. 25, April 28 
“ 13, ’ 


Ships. Captains. 














Virginian, Higgins “  13/Sept 1, Jan. 1, Muy 1 
New York, Wee. Barstow, “19, “ 19 “ 19 “© 7, «# 9, & 7 
Roscius, J. Collins, “SR * Gp. ey mos teow 
Cambridge, I. Bursley, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1) “ 19, “ 19, “ 19 
Independence, |Wortman, -% * 2. ee ae! ee oe 
Sheffield, F.P allen, «13, “ 13, “ J310ct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1 
Oxford, J. Rathbone, on, * 2 Be See Hs ayer F 
Siddons, N.B. Palmer,| “ 9, “ 2, “* S98 “ 38, * 38, “© 39 
North America, |A. B. Lowber, Sept.1, Jan. 1, May 1] “ 19, “ 19, “ 19 
Roscoe, H.Wuttioson,| “ % “ % *F Tee & ge ¢ & 
S. Whitney, Thompson, “13, “ 13, “ I3\INov 1, March 1, July 1 
Columbus, Cropper, oo: & im CRS J Saeed” oF 
Sheridan, Depeyster, Ce Do we” Se | he 


South America, \Bailey, jOct 1, Feb. 1, June 1) “ 19, “ 19, “ 19 
G. Washington, |A. Burrows, sy, *. | = Be ee -4rg/*. 
United States, |J. G. Fishev, “13, “ 13, “ 13/Dec. 1, april 1, Aug. 1 
England, B.L.Wate, | *m © Hh Fm % & ee 
Garrick, \A.S. Palmer, | “ 25, 95, “ em * 3% * 13 
Europe, \a.C. MarshallNov. 1, Mar. 1, July 3] “ 19, “@ 19, “ 19 
These ships are all of the first class, and ably commanded, with elegant accommodas 

tions for passengers. The price of passage from New York to Liverpool is fixed at $140, 

and from Liverpool to New York at 35 guineas, including wines, stores, and bedding. 
Neither the captains nor owners of thc se ships will be responsible for any letters, par 
cels, or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor, 
Agents for ships Oxford, North America, Europe, Columbus, South america, England 
S. Whitney, and Cambridge, GOODHUE & Co.. or C. H MARSHALL, N. ¥. 
BARING, BROTHERS & o., Liverpool. 
Agents tor ships Patrick Henry, Virginian. Sheffield. and Umted States, 
ROBERT KERMIT, N.Y 
T. & |. SANDS & Co., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Shakspeare, Independence. Roscoe. and Geo Washington, 
GRINNELL, MINTUPN & Co., 78 South-st , N.Y. 
WILDES, PICKERSGILL & Co., Rumford-st., Liverpoot, 
Agentsfor ships Roscinus, Siddons, Sheridan, and Garrick, 
E. K COLLINS & Co., New York. 
WM & JAS. BROWN & Co., iverp< 
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